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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS, 

2i GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 



BABIES’ 

HOODS, 

? GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, GUINEAS. 


Baby Linen, in Complete Sets, of Varied Qualities. 

All the beautiful Materials 
used in tho business 
Sold by the Yard. 

MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” 
as well as tho inexpensive things required for the 
“ Indian Voyage.” 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d.; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. Gd.; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1* Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. ; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 5i TO 8 GUINEAS. 

Linsoy Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

2J Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty years. 

53, BAKER STREET. 

W. G. TAYLOR. 
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SKETCHING RAMBLES; 

OR, NATURE IN THE ALPS AND APENNINES. 

By AGNES and MARIA E. CATLOW, 

Authors of * Popular Field Botany/ ‘Garden Botany,’ ‘Popular Conchology,’ ‘Scripture Zoology/ Ac. 
With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by the Authors. 

Two Volumes. April. 

LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, FLEET STREET. 


SKETCHES OF FOREIGN NOVELISTS. 

By GEORGINA GORDON. 

__ [/« April. 

LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 ST. BRIDE'S AVENUE, FLEET STREET. 


THE ROMANCE OF DIPLOMACY: 

HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF QUEEN CAROLINA MATILDA OF DENMARK, SISTER TO KING 

GEORGE THE THIRD. 

With Memoir, and a Selection from, the Correspondence (Official and Familiar ) of 

SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen, and Vienna. 

By Mrs. GILLESPIE SMYTH. 

Second Edition, Revised, with Portraits. Two Vols. 

_ \_In the Press. 

• LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, FLEET STREET. 


DE QUINCEY ON SELF-EDUCATION: 

WITH HINTS ON STYLE AND DIALOGUES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

[ This day. 

' These Dialogues are unequalled, perhaps, for brevity, pungency, and force. They not only bring the 
Ricardian Theory of Value into strong relief, but triumphantly repel, or rather annihilate, the objections 
urged against it by Malthus in the pamphlet now referred to and his Political Economy, and by Say and 
others. They may, indeed, be said to have exhausted the subject.’—J. R. M'Culloch, Literature of 
Political Economy. _ 

LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, FLEET STREET. 


THE FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY WRIT. 

By the Rev. HUGH HUGHES, D.D. 

Rector of St. John’s, Clerkenwell; and Lecturer of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 

A New and Revised Edition, in One Volume. \_In April. 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, FLEET STREET. 
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THE NATI ONA L REVIEW. 

PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, 


On APRIL 1st, Price 6s., No. XXIY. 


CONTENTS. 


I. M. de Tocqueville. 

II. The Diplomatic Service. ? 

Ilf. National Education. 

IV. Japanese Romance. 

V. Mr. Maine on Ancient Law. 

VI. The Memoirs of Madame Piozzi. 

VII. JPrussia and the German Confederation. ! 

VIII. Port Royal. i 


IX. Politics and Faith. 

X. Plato: his Physics and Metaphysics. 

XI. The Author of Paul Ferroll. 

XII. Three Men and Three Eras: Wash¬ 

ington, Jackson, Buchanan. 

XIII. Books of the Quarter suitable for 

Reading Societies. 


T HE NATIONAL REVIEW, in defining its distinctive position, may dispense 
with the language of promise, and appeal to the results of the last six years. 

It leaves to the Magazines the office, which they so well discharge, of furnishing 
intellectual amusement, and holding the mirror up to life, with only incidental and 
variable moral purpose. 

It leaves to the other Quarterlies the office of representing some constituted party 
in Church or State ; whose political or ecclesiastical creed forms their fixed centre 
. of gravity, and determines the direction and latitude of their critique on literature, 
art, manners, and philosophy. 

Warring with no interest, and identified with none, it is free to approach every 
problem from the scientific side, to treat it with conscientious thoroughness, and 
seek for it a judicial solution. To learn the policy of a party or the doctrines of a 
sect, the reader must look elsewhere; but if he cares for the principles which 
underlie the conflicts of the hour, if he is eager rather for the opening truth of the 
future than the watchwords of the past, he will meet, in the National Review, 
the sympathy of men who have nothing to prop up and nothing to destroy, but 
are resolved to carry every discussion to the ultimate test of reality and right. 

The break-up of old feuds and factions has made room for a journal conducted in 
this spirit. In every stratum of educated English society, liberal men abound who 
can welcome trustworthy reports of the newer aspects of religious and philosophic 
thought, and are glad to seek light on their political duties in the atmosphere 
rather of the closet than of the clubs. On the quiet strength of this growing class 
the Review Las relied through occasional storms of partisan displeasure. At the 
same time, it has never, by any cosmopolitan professions (which are but another 
form of party narrowness) contradicted its name of ‘ National.’ In times of 
foreign conflict, the Reviewers have not construed the relations of international 
justice to the invariable disparagement of their own country. In the discussion of 
internal reform, they have protested against the imitation of alien democracies, and 
traced a method truly historical for the adequate expansion of political franchise. 
In demanding free development for the religious thought and life of England, they 
have never treated the existing creeds and churches as effete, or despaired of their 
enlargement to the spiritual exigencies of the nation. The notices, though nume¬ 
rous, of foreign literature and history only serve to make clearer the general tone 
of hearty reverence for the distinctive bases of English character, life, and 
institutions. 

Of the literary workmanship of the Review, the Conductors are perhaps less 
at liberty to speak than of its spirit and principles. They may, however, he per¬ 
mitted, in evidence of its quality, to refer to the volumes already republished from 
its pages. 

In one respect the National Review enters, with the year 1861, upon a new 
stage. The publishers, with the experience of several years to guide them, are 
taking a considerable stake in the publication. Their direct interest in it, however, 
will in no way affect the literary management, except by disembarrassing it of 
business cares, and obtaining for it, as they hope, the encouragement of an ample 
and growing success. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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SEVEN ANSWERS 

TO THE 

SEVEN ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


WITH 

THE LONDON REVIEW 

And Weekly Journal 

IS NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION 

SEVEN SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS, 

—> CONTAINING 

FULL AND COMPLETE ANSWERS 

TO THE 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


The fiiist Answer to the first Essay (The Education of the World), by 
FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
Head Master of Rugby School, Chaplain to the Earl of Denbigh, 
appeared on 

SATURDAY, MARCH 30 . 

Each Supplement will contain an Answer to one of the Essays and 
Reviews, preceded by a careful summary of the Essay or Review 
replied to. The price of the Number and Supplement together will 
he 6d. unstamped, by post 7d. ; and may he had of all Booksellers 
and Newsagents, or direct from the 

OFFICES, 11 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 

W. LITTLE, Manager. 
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MR.* CHARL ES DICKEN S’S WORKS. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Post 8vo. 6s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations. 8vo. 11. Is. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo. 11. Is. 
SKETCHES BY ‘ BOZ.’ With 40 Illustrations. 8vo. ll. Is. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo. 11. Is. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations. Imperial 

8vo. 135. 

BARNABY RUDGE. A Tale of the Riots of ’Eighty. With 78 Illus¬ 
trations. Imperial 8vo, 135. 

AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth Edition. 

2 yoIs. post 8vo. 12. 15. 

OLIVER TWIST; or, The Parish Boy’s Progress. Illustrated by 

George Cruiksliank. Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 5s. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, cloth, with Frontispieces. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 50 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 5 0 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 5 0 

BARNABY RUDGE. 4 0 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 40 


OLIVER TWIST . 
SKETCHES BY BOZ 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
AMERICAN NOTES 


5. d. 
3 6 

3 6 
3 « 
2 6 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE; a Novel. Fifth 

Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS: a Novel. Third 

Edition. *5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 

Third Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLY- 

CLORAN. New Edition. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illus- 

trations by the Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, 

Gentleman ,* &c. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT; with some London 

Scenes they Shine upon. 2nd Edition. 65. 

ROBERT HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS; Ambassador, Author, and Con- 

Juror. Written by Himself. 2nd Edition. 5s. 

W. H. WILLS’ OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘ HOUSEHOLD 

WORDS.' Si. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 

Illustrated with the Original Plates. To be published in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6<2. each. 
On April 1st will be published, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. ,Vol. I. 

With Twenty Illustrations. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 

ESSAYS FROM THE ‘REVUE DES DEUX MONDES .’ 

BY ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 

TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY LASCELLES WRAXALL. 

2 vols. post 8vo. [On April 8th, 

Contents Geology of England — Ethnology — The Gypsies — Malt and Hops — Street life — 
Mountebanks and Players—Costermongers—How Salt is procured—The Army—The Volunteers. 

SEEBSKI PESME; 

OR, NATIONAL SONGS OF SERVIA. 

BY OWEN MEREDITH. 

Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

This day, post 8vo., 8s., 

ROMAN CANDLES. 

Contents :—1. An Eternal City — 2. At the sign of the German Eagle — 3. Travels in Rome — 4. The 
Noble Roman — 5. The Common Roman — 6. A Paschal Candle — 7. A Roman Donna — 8. Burghers — 
9. A Cardinal Secretary — 10. Before the Curtain —11. A Fashionable Reception —12. Four Vatican 
Pictures — 13. A Roman Centurion— 14. Goyon the Magnificent— 15. Coloured Goddesses —1G. Sculp¬ 
tors at Home— 17. At the sign of the Little Bottles— 18. Roman Singing-Birds —19. Gauls in Rome 
— 20. Roman Art. | Q t 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND 
SKETCHING. 

BY CAPTAIN DR AYS ON, R. A. 

With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo. 4s. 6<2. 

NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH; 

OR, HOW ME. SAWYER WENT TO THE SHIRES. 

Post 8vo. 9s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 

BY A. F. FOSTER, 

Late Assistant-Commissioner on Education. 

With Eighty-seven Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 6s. 

THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE. 

BY CHARLES WILLIAM HEATON, F.C.S. 

With Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 4s. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S 

WORKS, 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 

{SECOND, called Frederick the Great. By 
Thomas Carlyle. With Portraits and Maps. 
Third Edition, Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo. 
405. Yols. III. and IV. are in the Press. 

Uniform Edition. 


Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price 
Six Shillings per Volume. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : a 

History. In 2 vols. 125. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 

AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations and 
Connecting Narrative. In 3 vols. 185. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING., , „ 

> 1 vol. 6s. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. t 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

ESSAYS. In 4 vols. 24s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. > 

HERO WORSHIP. J 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, lvol. 


11 vol. 65. 


r.} 


1 vol. 65. 


CHARTISM. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN RO- 

MANCE. lvol. 65. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Goethe. 

A Translation. In 2 vols. 125. 


-o- 

MR. CHARLES LEVER'S 

WORKS. 


Cheap and Uniform Editions. 

Each Volume contains Eight Engravings by 
H. K. Browne. In Crown Octavo Cloth. 

JACK HINTON. 4s. 

TOM BURKE OF ‘ OURS.’ In 2 vols. 


HARRY LORREQUER. 4s. 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH 

DRAGOON. In 2 vols. 85. 

THE O’DONOGHUE. 4s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 

2 vols. 8s. 

ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 vols. 8s. 


MORE GRAY HAIR. 

U NWIN & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world, 
is now universally acknow- 
. ledged to be the only hair-dy^ 
p|\ simple in application, and satis- 
^ factory in the result. 

In cases at 5s. 6 d., 10s. 6 d., and 215. 

BEWARE OP IMITATIONS. 



H air-dyeing rooms.—unwin 

and ALBERT’S, 24 Piccadilly, are as private 
and replete with every convenience and comfort as 
a lady's own dressing-room, and where the hair can 
be coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dark¬ 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced assist¬ 
ants at moderate charges. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
the finest Starch she ever used. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


TrEATING’S PALE NEWFOUND- 

JA LAND COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, 
nearly tasteless, and free from adulteration of any 
kind, having been analyzed, reported on, and re¬ 
commended by Professors Taylor and Thomson, 
of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the 
words of the late Dr. Pereira, say, that ‘the finest 
oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,’ 
characters this will be found to possess in a high 
degree. Half-pints, Is. 6c?.; pints, 2s. 6 d .; quarts, 
4s. 6c?.; and five-pint bottles, 10s. 6c?., imperial 
measure.—79 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION 

Are effectually Cured by 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Copy of a Letter from the late Colonel HAtvkErt 
{the well - known ^ Author on “ Guns and 
Shooting ”). 

“ Longparish House , near Whitchurch, Hants. 

“ Sir,— I cannot resist informing you of the ex¬ 
traordinary effect I have experienced by taking only 
a few of your Lozenges. 1 had a Cough for several 
weeks that defied all that bad been prescribed for 
me ; and yet 1 got completely rid of it by taking 
about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I 
find are the only ones that relieve the Cough with¬ 
out deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ P. HAWKER.” 

“ To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 


THE DALTONS. In 2 vols. 8*. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 

2 VOlS. 8S. 

CHAPMAN Sc HALL, 103 PICCADILLY, 


Sold in Boxes, 15. lie?., and Tins, 2s. 9c?., 4s. 6c?., 
and 10s. 6c?. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 
&c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by 
all Druggists. 

N.B.—As a proof of the value of these Lozenges, 
the sale last year exceeded ten Tons. 
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UTEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 03* MR. A. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 

Just published, People’s Edition, in crown 8vo., price 5s., 

D ARCHESTER TOWERS. By Anthony Trollope, Author 

- L ' of ‘ Orley Farm/ &c. 

By the same Author , in 1 vol, price 3s. 6d. cloth , 

The WARDEN. Uniforni with Barchester Towers. 

may be—will know very well what is meant by the 
Daily Jupiter, and by Tom Towers .’—Saturday 
Review. • 


< ALL people who have read The Warden and 
lx. Barchester Towers—and if anybody has not 
read The Warden arid Barchester Towers, let us 
counsel them to make up for lost time as soon as 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


POEMS. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Fourth Edition. 3 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 18s. 

AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Fifth Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. 7s. With Portrait. 

POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Crown 8vo. 4s. D 

ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Second Edition, 

Fcap. 8vo. 16s. 

MEN and WOMEN. By Robert Browning. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 
LUCILE: a Poem. By Owen Meredith. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

THE WANDERER: a Poem. By Owen Meredith. Second Edition, 

Fcap. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS* 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure 

universal preference. 

For General Use.— -Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing.— Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points 
For Gentlemen’s Use.— FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barre Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bontim, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing.— No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262. In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes. —The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World, 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory: Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 99 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 

WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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GANGSTERS 9 

Sun-Shades, Parasols, 
and Umbrellas. 


SUN-SHADES,' 

In the New Colours for this Season, in rich Lyons Glace 
and Moire' Silks, in all sizes, with Plain and Ivory 
Mountings. 

FAMCY PA1M0LS, 

For FStes and Flower-Shows, in every variety of Style, 
with Flounces, plain Fringes, Lace, &c. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 

Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, 

On Fox’s Paragon Frames, in all qualities and sizes. 


W. & J. SANGSTER, 

140 REGENT STREET, W. 10 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E C. 

94 FLEET STREET, E.C. 73 CHEAPSIOE, E.C. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 

"" ~lf$r - 

T HE delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this Preparation, have procured its general adoption as 

A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 

Sold in i lb., J lb., and 1 lb. Packets, at Is. 0>d. per lb., by Grocers. 

EACH PACKET IS LABELLED 

JAMES EPPS, HOMOEOPATHIC CHEMIST, LONDON. 



BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

The * Lancet 9 states , 

‘ This is Superior to anything of the kind known/ 

First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the United Kingdom and France, as 
explained with Engravings in The Illustrated London News , of May 26th, 1860. Prepared 
without fermentation, it is warranted to keep sweet for years. 

It is respectfully suggested that the Trade Mark and name in full should be observed on 
each Package, as similar articles are sometimes substituted or recommended as 4 the same,’ 
or 4 as good as Brown & Polson’s.’ 

BROWN & P0LS0N, Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 

PAZSZ.BT, MANCHESTER, DXTBXiXHT, AND LONDON. 
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“ There is nothing like iron, Sir ; nothing.” 

























































































































CHAPTER Y. 


SIR PEREGRINE MAKES A SECOND PROMISE. 

We left Lady Mason very grateful at the end of the last chapter 
for the promise made to her by Sir Peregrine with reference to her 
son; but there was still a weight on Lady Mason’s mind. They 
say that the pith of a lady’s letter is in the postscript, and it may 
he that that which remained for Lady Mason to say, was after all 
the matter as to which she was most anxious for assistance. 4 As 
you are here,’ she said to the baronet, * would you let me mention 
another subject ?’ 

‘ Surely,’ said he, again putting down his hat and riding-stick. 

Sir Peregrine was not given to close observation of those around 
him, or he might have seen by the heightened colour of the lady’s 
face, and by the slight nervous hesitation with which she began to 
speak, that she was much in earnest as to this other matter. And 
had he been clever in his powers of observation he might have seen 
also that she was anxious to hide this feeling. 4 You remember the 
circumstances of that terrible lawsuit ?’ she said, at last. 

‘ What; as to Sir Joseph’s will ? Yes ; I remember them well.’ 

4 I know that I shall never forget all the kindness that you 
showed me,’ said she. 4 I don’t know how I should have lived 
through it without you and dear Mrs. Orme.’ 

‘ But what about it now ?’ 

4 I fear I am going to have further trouble.’ 

6 Do you mean that the man at Groby Park is going to try the 
case again ? It is not possible after such a lapse of time. I am no 
lawyer, but I do not think that he can do it.’ 

4 I do not know—I do not know what he intends, or whether he 
intends anything; but I am sure of this,—that he will give me 
trouble if he can. But I will tell you the whole story, Sir Pere¬ 
grine. It is not much, and perhaps after all may not be worth 
attention. You know the attorney in Ham worth who married 
Miriam Usbech ?’ 

4 IV hat, Samuel Dockwrath? Oh, yes; I know him well enough ; 
and to tell the truth I do not think very well of him. Is he not a 
tenant of yours ?’ 

4 Not at present.’ And then Lady Mason explained the manner 
in which the two fields had been taken out of the lawyer’s hands by 
her son’s order. 
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‘Ah! lie was wrong there/ said the baronet. £ When a man has 
held land so long it should not be taken away from him except 
under pressing circumstances ; that is if he pays his rent.’ 

Mr. Dockwrath did pay his rent, certainly; and now, I fear, he 
is determined to do all he can to injure us.’ 

‘ But what injury can Mr. Dockwrath do you ?’ 

e I do not know; but he has gone down to Yorkshire,—to Mr. 
Mason’s place; I know that; and he was searching through some 
papers of old Mr. Usbech’s before he went. Indeed, I may say that 
I know as a fact that he has gone to Mr. Mason with the hope that 
these law proceedings may be brought on again.’ 

‘ You know it as a fact ?’ 

‘ I think I may say so.’ 

‘ But, dear Lady Mason, may I ask you how you know this as a 
fact?’ 

4 His wife was with me yesterday,’ she said, with some feeling 
of shame as she disclosed the source from whence she had obtained 
her information. 

‘ And did she tell the tale against her own husband ?’ 

‘ Hot as meaning to say anything against him, Sir Peregrine; you 
must not think so badly of her as that; nor must you think that I 
would willingly obtain information in such a manner. But you 
must understand that I have always been her friend; and when she 
found that Mr. Dockwrath had left home on a matter in which I 
am so nearly concerned, I cannot but think it natural that she 
should let me know.’ 

To this Sir Peregrine made no direct answer. He could not 
quite say that he thought it was natural, nor could he give any 
expressed approval of any such intercourse between Lady Mason and 
the attorney’s wife. He thought it would be better that Mr. Dock¬ 
wrath should be allowed to do his worst, if he had any intention of 
doing evil, and that Lady Mason should pass it by without con¬ 
descending to notice the circumstance. But he made allowances for 
her weakness, and did not give utterance to his disapproval in words. 

‘ I know you think that I have done wrong,’ she then said, ap¬ 
pealing to him; and there was a tone of sorrow in her voice which 
went to his heart. 

‘ Ho, not wrong; I cannot say that you have done wrong. It 
may be a question whether you have done wisely.’ 

‘ Ah! if you only condemn my folly, I will not despair. It is 
probable I may not have done wisely, seeing that I had not you to 
direct me. But what shall I do now ? Oh, Sir Peregrine, say that 
you will not desert me if all this trouble is coming on me again!’ 

‘ Ho, I will not desert you, Lady Mason; you may be sure of that.’ 

‘ Dearest friend!’ 

‘ But I would advise you to take no notice whatever of Mr. 
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Dockwrath and his proceedings. I regard him as a person entirely 
beneath your notice, and if I were you I should not move at all in 
this matter unless I received some legal summons which made it 
necessary for me to do so. I have not the honour of any personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Mason of Groby Park.’ It was in this way 
that Sir Peregrine always designated his friend’s stepson—‘ but 
if I understand the motives by which he may probably be actuated 
in this or in any other matter, I do not think it likely that he will 
expend money on so very unpromising a case.’ 

‘ He would do anything for vengeance.’ 

4 I doubt if he would throw away his money even for that, unless 
he were very sure of his prey. And in this matter, what can he 
possibly do ? Pie has the decision of the jury against him, and at 
the time he was afraid to carry the case up to a court of appeal.’ 

4 But, Sir Peregrine, it is impossible to know what documents he 
may have obtained since that.’ 

‘ What documents can do you any harm;—unless, indeed, there 
should turn out to be a will subsequent to that under which your 
son inherits the property ?’ 

‘ Oh, no ; there was no subsequent will.’ 

4 Of course there was not; and therefore you need not frighten 
yourself. It is just possible that some attempt may be made now 
that your son is of age, but I regard even that as improbable.’ 

4 And you would not advise me {hen to say anything to Mr. 
Furnival ?’ 

‘No; certainly not—unless you receive some legal notice which 
may make it necessary for you to consult a lawyer. Do nothing; 
and if Mrs. Dockwrath comes to you again, tell her that you are not 
disposed to take any notice of her information. Mrs. Dockwrath is, 
I am sure, a very good sort of woman. Indeed I have always 
heard so. But, if I were you, I don’t think that I should feel 
inclined to have much conversation with her about my private 
affairs. What you tell her you tell also to her husband.’ Ana then 
the baronet, having thus spoken words of wisdom, sat silent in his 
arm-chair; and Lady Mason, still looking into his face, remained 
silent also for a few minutes. 

4 1 am so glad I asked you to come,’ she then said. 

4 1 am delighted, if I have been of any service to you. 

4 Of any service! oh, Sir Peregrine, you cannot understand what 
it is to live alone as I do,—for of course I cannot trouble Lucius 
with these matters; nor can a man, gifted as you are, comprehend 
how a woman can tremble at the very idea that those law proceed¬ 
ings may possibly be repeated.’ 

Sir Peregrine could not but remember as he looked at her that 
during all those law proceedings, when an attack was made, not 
only on her income but on her honesty, she had never seemed to 
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tremble. She had always been constant to herself, even when 
things appeared to be going against her. But years passing over 
her head since that time had perhaps told upon her courage. 

‘ But I will fear nothing now, as you have promised that you will 
still be my friend.’ 

‘ You may be very sure of that, Lady Mason. T believe that I 
may fairly boast that I do not easily abandon those whom I have 
once regarded with esteem and affection ; among whom Lady 
Mason will, I am sure, allow me to say that she is reckoned as by no 
means the least.’ And then taking her hand, the old gentleman 
bowed over it and kissed it. 

‘ My dearest, dearest friend !’ said she ; and lifting Sir Peregrine’s 
beautifully white hand to her lips she also kissed that. It will be 
remembered that the gentleman was over seventy, and that this 
pretty scene could therefore be enacted without impropriety on 
either side. Sir Peregrine then went, and as he passed out of the 
door Lady Mason smiled on him very sweetly. It is quite true that 
he was over seventy; but nevertheless the smile of a pretty woman 
still had charms for him, more especially if there was a tear in her 
eye the while;—for Sir Peregrine Orme had a soft heart. 

As soon as the door was closed behind him Lady Mason seated 
herself in her accustomed chair, and all trace of the smile vanished 
from her face. She was alone now, and could allow her countenance 
to be a true index of her mind. If such was the case her heart 
surely was very sad. She sat there perfectly still for nearly an 
hour, and during the whole of that time there was the same look of 
agony on her brow. Once or twice she rubbed her hands across 
her forehead, brushing back her hair, and showing, had there been 
any one by to see it, that there was many a gray lock there mixed 
with the brown hairs. Had there been any one by, she would, it 
may be surmised, have been more careful. 

There was no smile in her face now, neither was there any tear 
in her eye. The one and the other emblem were equally alien to 
her present mood. But there was sorrow at her heart, and deep 
thought in her mind. She knew that her enemies were conspiring 
against her,—against her and against her son ; and what steps might 
she best take in order that she might baffle them ? 

‘ I have got that woman on the hip now.’ Those were the words 
which Mr. Dockwrath had uttered into his wife’s ears, after two 
days spent in searching through her father’s papers. The poor 
woman had once thought of burning all those papers—in old days 
before she had become Mrs. Dockwrath. Her friend, Lady Mason, 
had counselled her to do so, pointing out to her that they were 
troublesome, and could by no possibility lead to profit; but she 
had consulted her lover, and he had counselled her to burn nothing. 

‘ Would that she had been guided by her friend!’ she now said to 
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herself with regard to that old trunk, and perhaps occasionally with 
regard to some other things. 

‘I have got that woman on the hip at last!’ and there had been 
a i • 6 , a ? ? f satl f factlon ln Samuel’s eye as he uttered the words 
which had convinced his wife that it was not an idle threat. She 
viiew not mg of what the box had contained ; and now, even if 
i had not been kept safe from her under Samuel’s private key, the 
contents which were of interest had of course gone. • I have business 
m the north, and shall be away for about a week,’ Mr. Dockwrath 
had said to her on the following morning. 

Oh, ieiy well; then 111 put up your things,’ she had answered 
m her usual mild, sad, whining, household voice. Her voice at 
home was always sad and whining, for she was overworked, and 
had too many cares, and her lord was a tyrant to her rather than a 
husband. 

‘ Yes ’ 1 mt,st see Mr. Mason immediately. And look here, 
Miriam, I positively insist that you do not go to Orley Farm, or 
hold an J intercourse whatever with Lady Mason. D’ye hear ?’ 

Mis. Dockwrath said that she.did hear, and promised obedience. 
Mr. Dockwrath probably guessed that the moment his back was 
turned all would be told at the farm, and probably also had no real 
objection to her doing so. Had he in truth wished to keep his 
pioceedings secret from Lady Mason he would not have divulged 
them to his wife. And then Mr. Dockwrath did start for the north 
bearing certain documents with him; and soon after his departure 
Mrs. Dockwrath did pay a visit to Orley Farm. 

Lady Mason sat there perfectly still for about an hour thinking 
what she would do. She had asked Sir Peregrine, and had the 
advantage of his advice; but that did not weigh much with her. 
What she wanted from Sir Peregrine was countenance and absolute 
assistance in the day of trouble,—not advice. She had desired to 
renew his interest in her favour, and to receive from him his assur¬ 
ance that he would not desert her; and that she had obtained. It 
was of course also necessary that she should consult him; but in 
turning over within her own mind this and that line of conduct, she 
did not, consciously, attach any weight to Sir Peregrine’s opinion. 

lie great question for her to decide was this;—should she put 
herself and her case into the hands of her friend Mr. Furnival now 
at once, or should she wait till she had received some certain 
symptom of hostile proceedings ? If she did see Mr. Fumival, what 
could she tell him ? only this, that Mr. Dockwrath had found some 
document among the papers of old Mr. Usbecli, and had gone off 
with the same to Groby Park in Yorkshire. What that document 
might be she was as ignorant as the attorney’s wife. 

When the hour was ended she had made up her mind that she 
would do nothing more in the matter, at any rate on that day. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE COMMERCIAL ROOM, BULL INN, LEEDS. 

Me. Samuel Dockwrath was a little man, with sandy hair, a pale 
face, and stone-hlue eyes. In judging of him by appearance only 
and not by the ear, one would be inclined to doubt that he could be 
a very sharp attorney abroad and a very persistent tyrant at home. 
But when Mr. Dookwrath began to talk, one’s respect for him 
began to grow. He talked well and to the point, and with a tone of 
voice that could command where command was possible, persuade 
where persuasion was required, mystify when mystification was 
needed, and express with accuracy the tone of an obedient humble 
servant when servility was thought to be expedient. We will 
now accompany him on his little tour into Yorkshire. 

Groby Park is about seven miles from Leeds, and as Mr. Dock- 
wrath had in the first instance to travel from Hamworth up to 
London, he did not reach Leeds till late in the evening. It was 
a nasty cold, drizzling night, so that the beauties and marvels of 
the large manufacturing town offered him no attraction, and at nine 
o’clock he had seated himself before the fire in the commercial 
room at The Bull, had called for a pair of public slippers, and was 
about to solace all his cares with a glass of mahogany-coloured 
randy and water and a cigar. The room had no present occupant 
but himself, and therefore he was able to make the most of all its 
comforts. He had taken the solitary arm-chair, and had so placed 
himself that the gas would fall direct from behind his head on to 
that day’s Leeds and Halifax Chronicle, as soon as he should choose 
to devote himself to local politics. 

The waiter had looked at him with doubtful eyes when he asked 
to be shown into the commercial room, feeling all but confident 
that such a guest had no right to be there. He had no bulky 
bundles of samples, nor any of those outward characteristics of a 
commercial ‘gent’ with which all men conversant with the 
rail and road are acquainted, and which the accustomed eye of a 
waiter recognizes at a glance. And here it may be well to explain 
that ordinary travellers are in this respect badly treated by the 
customs of England, or rather by the hotel-keepers. All inn¬ 
keepers have commercial rooms, as certainly as they have taps and 
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bars, but all of them do not have commercial rooms in the properly 
exclusive sense. A stranger, therefore, who has asked for and 
obtained his mutton-chop in the commercial room of The Dolphin, 
The Bear, and The George, not unnaturally asks to be shown into 
the same chamber at the King’s Head. But the King’s Head does a 
business with real commercials, and the stranger finds himself— 
out of his element. 

‘ ’Mercial, sir ?’ said the waiter at The Bull Inn, Leeds, to Mr. 
Dockwrath, in that tone of doubt which seemed to carry an answer 
to his own question. But Mr. Dockwrath was not a man to be put 
down by a waiter. ‘ Yes,’ said he. ‘Didn’t you hear me say so?’ 
And then the waiter gave way. None of those lords of the road 
were in the house at the moment, and it might be that none would 
come that night. 

Mr. Dockwrath had arrived by the 8*22 p.m. down, but the 8*45 p.m. 
up from the north followed quick upon his heels, and he had hardly 
put his brandy and water to his mouth before a rush and a sound 
of many voices were heard in the hall. There is a great difference 
between the entrance into an inn of men who are not known there 
and of men who are known. The men who are not known are shy, 
diffident, doubtful, and anxious to propitiate the chambermaid by 
great courtesy. The men who are known are loud, jocular, and 
assured;—or else, in case of deficient accommodation, loud, angry, 
and full of threats. The guests who had now arrived were well 
known, and seemed at present to be in the former mood. ‘ Well, 
Mary, my dear, what’s the time of day with you?’ said a rough, 
bass voice, within the hearing of Mr. Dockwrath. ‘ Much about 
the old tune, Mr. Moulder,’ said the girl at the bar. ‘ Time to 
look alive and keep moving. Will you have them boxes up stairs, 
Mr. Kantwise ?’ and then there were a few vrords about the luggage, 
and two real commercial gentlemen walked into the room. 

Mr. Dockwrath resolved to stand upon his rights, so he did not 
move his chair, but locked up over his shoulder at the new comers. 
The first man who entered was short and very fatso fat that he 
could not have seen his own knees for some considerable time past. 
His face rolled with fat, as also did all his limbs. His eyes were 
large, and bloodshot. He wore no beard, and therefore showed 
plainly the triple bagging of his fat chin. In spite of his over¬ 
whelming fatness, there was something in his face that was 
masterful and almost vicious. His body had been overcome by 
eating, but not as yet his spirit,—one would be inclined to say. 
This was Mr. Moulder, well known on the road as being in the 
grocery and spirit line; a pushing man, who understood his 
business, and was well trusted by his firm in spite of his habitual 
intemperance. What did the firm care whether or no he killed 
himself by eating and drinking? He sold his goods, collected his 
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money, and made his remittances. If he got drunk at night that 
was nothing to them, seeing that he always did his quota of work 
the next day. But Mr. Moulder did not get drunk. His brandy 
and water went into his blood, and into his eyes, and into his feet, 
and into his hands,—but not into his brain. 

The other was a little spare man in the hardware line, of the name 
of Kantwise. He disposed of fire-irons, grates, ovens, and kettles, 
and was at the present moment heavily engaged in the sale of certain 
newly-invented metallic tables and chairs lately brought out by 
the Patent Steel Furniture Company, for which Mr. Kantwise did 
business. He looked as though a skin rather too small for the 
purpose had been drawn over his head and face, so that his forehead 
and cheeks and chin were tight and shiny. His eyes were small 
and green, always moving about in his head, and were seldom 
used by Mr. Kantwise in the ordinary way. At whatever he 
looked he looked sideways; it was not that he did not look you in 
the face, but he always looked at you with a sidelong glance, never 
choosing to have you straight in front of him. And the more eager 
he was in conversation—the more anxious he might be to gain his 
point, the more he averted his face and looked askance ; so that 
sometimes he would prefer to have his antagonist almost behind his 
shoulder. And then as he did this, he would thrust forward his 
chin, and having looked at you round the corner till his eyes were 
nearly out of his head, he would close them both and suck in his 
lips, and shake his head with rapid little shakes, as though he 
were saying to himself, ‘ Ah, sir! you’re a bad un, a very bad 
un.’ His nose—for I should do Mr. Kantwise injustice if I did 
not mention this feature—seemed to have been compressed almost 
into nothing by that skin-squeezing operation. It was long 
enough, taking the measurement down the bridge, and projected 
sufficiently, counting the distance from the upper lip; but it had all 
the properties of a line; it possessed length without breadth. 
There was nothing in it from side to side. If you essayed to pull 
it, your fingers would meet. When I shall have also said that the 
hair on Mr. Kantwise's head stood up erect all round to the height 
of two inches, and that it was very red, I shall have been accurate 
enough in his personal description. 

I hat Mr. Moulder represented a firm good business, doing tea 
coffee, and British brandy on a well-established basis of capital and 
profit, the travelling commercial world in the north of England 
was well aware. No one entertained any doubt about his employ¬ 
ers, Hubbles and Grease of Houndsditch. Hubbles and Grease 
were all right, as they had been any time for the last twenty years. 
But I cannot say that, there was quite so strong a confidence felt in 
the Patent Steel Furniture Company generally, or in the individual 
operations of Mr. Kantwise in particular. The world in Yorkshire 
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aiid Lancashire was doubtful about metallic tables, and it was 
th °" gh * that Mr ‘ Kantwise was too eloquent in their praise. 

Mr. Moulder when he had entered the room, stood still, to enable 
the waiter to peei off from him his greatcoat and the large shawl 
with which his neck was enveloped, apd Mr. Kantwise performed 
the same operation for himself, carefully folding up the articles of 
clothing as he took them off. Then Mr. Moulder fixed his eyes on 
Mr. Dockwrath and stared at him very hard. ‘ Who’s the party, 

nluTnlv hp he /r d + n° 7 Walt6r ’ ' Speakin S in a whisper that was 
plainly heard, by the attorney. 

Gen elman by the 8-22 down,’ said James. 

‘ Commercial ?’ asked Mr. Moulder, with angiy frown. 

-He says so himself, anyways,’ said the waiter. 

Gammon !’ replied Mr. Moulder, who knew all the bearings of a 

commercial man thoroughly, and could have put one together if he 

oTn?i JSU T a little bit “ say the mouth, as Professor 
Owen always does with the Dodoes. Mr. Moulder now began to 

Xl ngry ; f\ he Wa * a sticklcr for the rights and privileges of his 
that rpen + ad -:\ ld V^ the WOrld Was not 80 conservative in 
STS 0 7 1?° ! be ‘ Mr ’ D °ckwrath, however, was not to 

be fughtened so he drew his chair a thought nearer to the fire, 

war should ££££* ^ *r - * 

walkingnnTrt S ’u Sir ’! f ° r the time ° f year ’’ said Mr - Monlder, 
abouHn I n 7? 7 and rolling the lumps of his forehead 

flesh Mr M l7 P n, TT In Spite ° f bis torrible buide n of 
onlv dfso !r H r C ° Uld °° k anSI7 0n occasions - but be could 
angry - He was not gifted ** a — d 

Leeds e id Sa fT d lT r '^ 00kWr , atl1 ’ n0t taking bis oyes from off the 
Leeds and Halifax Chronicle. ‘ It is coldish. Waiter, bring me a 

This was very provoking, as must be confessed. Mr. Moulder 
had not been prepared to take any step towards turning the gentle¬ 
man out, though doubtless he might have done so had he chosen 

o ” hlSprer0gative - But he did expect that the gentleman 
would have acknowledged the weakness of his footing, by moving 
himself a little towards one side of the fire, and he did not expec! 
that he would have presumed to smoke without asking whether the 

foom \r Va n le ! d 7 ob J ectionable by the legal possessors of the 
. Mr. Dockwrath was free of any such pusillanimity. ‘ Waiter ’ 
he said again, ‘ bring me a cigar, d’ye bear ?’ 

The great heart of Moulder could not stand this unmoved. He 
had been an accustomed visitor to that room for fifteen years, and 
had always done his best to preserve the commercial code unsullied. 
He was now so well known, that no one else ever presumed to take 
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the chair at the four o’clock commercial dinner if he were present. 
It was incumbent on him to stand forward and make a fight, more 
especially in the presence of Kantwise, who was by no means 
stanch to his order. Kantwise would at all times have been glad 
to have outsiders in the room, in order that he might pufi his 
tables, and if possible effect a sale a mode of proceeding held in 
much aversion by the upright, old-fashioned, commercial mind. 

6 Sir,’ said Mr. Moulder, having become very- red about the cheeks 
and chin, ‘ I and this gentleman are going to have a bit of sujoper, 
and it aint accustomed to smoke in commercial rooms during 
meals. You know the rides no doubt if you’re commercial yourself; 
—as I suppose you are, seeing you in this room.’ 

Now Mr. Moulder was wrong in his law, as he himself was very 
well aware. Smoking is allowed in all commercial rooms when 
the dinner has been some hour or so off the table. But then it was 
necessary that he should hit the stranger in some way, and the 
chances were that the stranger would know nothing about com¬ 
mercial law. Nor did he; so he merely looked Mr, Moulder hard 
in the face. But Mr. Kantwise knew the laws well enough, and 
as he saw before him a possible purchaser of metallic tables, he came 
to the assistance of the attorney. 

4 I think you are a little wrong there, Mr. Moulder; eh; aint 
you ?’ said he. 

6 Wrong about what ?’ said Moulder, turning very sharply upon 
his base-minded compatriot. 

‘ Well, as to smoking. It’s nine o’clock, and if the gentleman-’ 

‘ I don’t care a brass farthing about the clock,’ said the other, 
4 but when I’m going to have a bit of steak with my tea, in my own 
room, I chooses to have it comfortable.’ 

‘ Goodness me, Mr. Moulder, how many times have I seen you 
sitting there with a pipe in your mouth, and half a dozen gents 
eating their teas the while in this very room? The rule of the case 
I take it to be this ; when-* 

4 Bother your rules.’ 

4 Well; it was you spoke of them. 5 

4 The question I take to be this,’ said Moulder, now emboldened 
by the opposition he had received. 4 Has the gentleman any right 
to be in this room at all, or has he not ? Is he commercial, or is he 
—— miscellaneous ? That’s the chat, as I take it.’ 

4 You’re on the square there, I must allow,’ said Kantwise. 

4 James,’ said Moulder, appealing with authority to the waiter, 
who had remained in the room during the controversy ;—and now 
Mr. Moulder was determined to do his duty and vindicate his pro¬ 
fession, let the consequences be what they might. ‘ James, is that 
gentleman commercial, or is he not ?’ 

It was clearly necessary now that Mr. Dockwrath himself should 
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take his own part, and fight his own battle. 4 Sir,’ said he, turning 
to Mr. Moulder, 4 I think you’ll find it extremely difficult to define 
that word;—extremely difficult. In this enterprising country all 
men are more or less commercial.’ 

4 Hear ! hear!’ said Mr. Kant wise. 

4 That’s gammon,’ said Mr. Moulder. 

4 Gammon it may be,’ said Mr. Dockwrath, 4 but nevertheless it’s 
right in law. Taking the word in its broadest, strictest, and most 
intelligible sense, I am a commercial gentleman; and as such I do 
maintain that I have a full right to the accommodation of this 
public room.’ 

4 That’s very well put,’ said Mr. Kantwise. 

4 Waiter,’ thundered out Mr. Moulder, as though he imagined that 
that functionary was down the yard at the taproom instead of 
standing within three feet of his elbow. 4 Is this gent a commer¬ 
cial, or is he not? Because if not,—then I’ll trouble you to send 
Mr. Crump here. My compliments to Mr. Crump, and I wish to see 
him.’ Now Mr. Crump was the landlord of the Bull Inn. 

4 Master’s just stepped out, down the street,’ said James. 

4 Why don’t you answer my question, sir ?’ said Moulder, be¬ 
coming redder and still more red about his shirt-collars. 

4 The gent said as how he was ’mercial,’ said the poor man. 
4 Was I to go to contradict a gent and tell him he wasn’t when he 
said as how he was ?’ 

4 If you please,’ said Mr. Dockwrath, 4 we will not bring the 
waiter into this discussion. I asked for the commercial room, and 
he did his duty in showing me to the door of it. The fact I take to 
be this ; in the south of England the rules to which you refer are 
not kept so strictly as in these more mercantile localities.’ 

4 I’ve always observed that,’ said Kantwise. 

4 I travelled for three years in Devonshire, Somersetshire, and 
Wiltshire,’ said Moulder, 4 and the commercial rooms were as well 
kept there as any I ever see.’ 

4 I alluded to Surrey and Kent,’ said Mr. Dockwrath. 

4 They’re uncommonly miscellaneous in Surrey and Kent,’ said 
Kantwise. 4 There’s no doubt in the world about that.’ 

4 If the gentleman means to say that he’s come in here because 
he didn’t know the custom of the country, I’ve no more to say, of 
course,’ said Moulder. 4 And in that case, I, for one, shall be very 
happy if the gentleman can make himself comfortable in this room as 
a stranger, and I may say guest;—paying his own shot, of course.’ 

4 And as for me, I shall be delighted,’ said Kantwise. 4 I never 
did like too much exclusiveness. What’s the use of bottling oneself 
up? that’s what I always say. Besides, there’s no charity in it. We 
gents as are always on the road should show a little charity to them 
as aint so well accustomed to the work.’ 
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At tliis allusion to charity Mr. Moulder snuffled through his nose 
to show his great disgust, hut he made no further answer. Mr. 
Dockwrath, who was determined not to yield, hut who had nothing 
to* gain by further fighting, bowed his head, and declared that he 
felt very much obliged. Whether or no there was any touch of irony 
in his tone, Mr. Moulder’s ears were not fine enough to discover. So 
they now sat round the fire together, the attorney still keeping his 
seat in the middle. And then Mr. Moulder ordered his little bit of 
steak with his tea. 4 With the gravy in it, James,’he said, solemnly. 

4 And. a hit of fat, and a few slices of onion, thin mind, put on raw, 
not with all the taste fried out; and tell the cook if she don’t do it 
as it should he done, I’ll be down into the kitchen and do it myself. 
You’ll join me, Kant wise, eh ?’ 

‘ Well, I think not; I dined at three, you know.’ 

4 Dined at three ! What of that ? a dinner at three won’t last a 
man for ever. You might as well join me.’ 

4 No, I think not. Have you got such a thing as a nice red 
herring in the house, James?’ 

4 Get one round the corner, sir.’ 

4 Do, there’s a good fellow; and I’ll take it for a relish with my 
tea. I’m not so fond of your solids three times a day. They heat 
the blood too much.’ 

4 Bother,’ grunted Moulder; and then they went to their evening 
meal, over which we will not disturb them. The steak, we may 
presume, was cooked aright, as Mr, Moulder did not visit the 
kitchen, and Mr. Kantwise no doubt made good play with his un¬ 
substantial dainty, as he spoke no further till his meal was altogether 
finished. 

4 Did you ever hear anything of that Mr. Mason who lives near 
Bradford ?’ asked Mr. Kantwise, addressing himself to Mr. Moulder, 
as soon as the things had been cleared from the table, and that 
latter gentleman had been furnished with a pipe and a supply of 
cold without. 

4 I remember his father when I was a boy,’ said Moulder, not 
troubling himself to take his pipe from his mouth. 4 Mason and 
Martock in the Old Jewry ; very good people they were too.’ 

4 He’s decently well off now, I suppose, isn’t he ?’ said Kantwise, 
turning away his face, and looking at his companion out of the 
corners of his eyes. 

4 I suppose he is. That place there by the road-side is all his 
own, I take it. Have you been at him with some of your rusty, 
rickety tables and chairs ?’ 

4 Mr. Moulder, you forget that there is a gentleman here who 
won’t understand that you’re at your jokes. 1 was doing business 
at Groby Park, but I found the party uncommon hard to deal with.’ 

' Didn’t complete the transaction ?’ 
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‘ Well, n ° ; not exactly; but I intend to call again. He’s close 
enough himself, is Mr. Mason. But his lady, Mrs. M.! Lord 
love you, Mr. Moulder; that is a woman !’ 

She is ; is she ? As for me, I never have none of these private 
dealings. It don’t suit my book at all; nor it aint what I’ve 
been accustomed to. If a man’s wholesale, let him be wholesale.’ 
And then, having enunciated this excellent opinion with much 
energy, he took a long pull at his brandy and water. 

Very old fashioned, Mr. Moulder,’ said A ant wise, looking round 
the corner, then shutting his eyes and shaking his head. 

‘ May be,’ said Moulder, ‘ and yet none the worse for that. I call 
it hawking and peddling, that going round the country with your 
goods on your back. It aint trade.’ And then there was a lull in 
the conversation, Mr. Kant wise, who was a very religious gentle 
man, having closed his eyes, and being occupied with some internal 
anathema against Mr. Moulder. 

4 Begging your pardon, sir, I think you were talking about 
one Mr. Mason who lives in these parts,’ said Dock wrath. 

/ Exactly. Joseph Mason, Esq., of Groby Park,’ said Mr. Kant- 
wise, now turning his face upon the attorney. 

‘ * suppose I shall be likely to find him at home to-morrow 
if I call ?’ 

4 Certainly, sir; certainly; leastwise I should say so. Any 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Mason, sir ? If so, I meant nothing 
offensive by my allusion to the lady, sir; nothing at all, I can 
assure you.’ 

4 The lady’s nothing to me, sir; nor the gentleman eitheronly 
that I have a little business with him.’ 

4 Shall be very happy to join you in a gig, sir, to-morrow, as far 
as Groby Park ; or fly, if more convenient. I shall only take a few 
patterns with me, and they’re no weight at all;—none in the least, 
sir. They go on behind, and you wouldn’t know it, sir.’ To this,* 
however, Mr. Dockwrath would not assent. As he wanted to see 
Mr. Mason very specially, he'should go early, and preferred going 
by himself. 

‘ No offence, I hope,’ said Mr. Kantwise. 

‘ None in the least,’ said Mr. Dockwrath. 

4 And if you would allow me, sir, to have the pleasure of showing 
you a few of my patterns, I’m sure I should be delighted.’ This he 
said observing that Mr. Moulder was sitting over his empty glass 
with the pipe in his hand, and his eyes fast closed. ‘ I think, sir, I 
could show you an article that would please you very much. You 
see, sir, that new ideas are coming in every day, and wood, sir, is 
altogether going out,—altogether going out as regards furniture. 
In another twenty years, sir, there won’t be such a thing as a 
wooden table in the country, unless with some poor person that 
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can’t afford to refurnish. Believe me, sir, iron’s the thing now- 
a-days.’ 

‘ And indian-ruhber,’ said Dockwrath. 

‘ Yes; indian-rubber’s wonderful too. Are you in that line, sir V 

4 Well; no ; not exactly.’ 

4 It’s not like iron, sir. You can’t make a dinner-table for four¬ 
teen people out of indian-rubber, that will shut up into a box 3—6 
by 2—4 deep, and 2—6 broad. Why, sir, I can let you have a set 
of drawing-room furniture for fifteen ten that you’ve never seen 
equalled in wood for three times the money;—ornamented in the 
tastiest way, sir, and fit for any lady’s drawing-room or boodoor. 
The ladies of quality are all getting them now for their boodoors. 
There’s three tables, eight chairs, easy rocking-chair, music-stand, 
stool to match, and pair of stand-up screens, all gilt in real Louey 
catorse ; and it goes in three boxes 4—2 by 2—1 and 2—3. Think 
of that, sir. For fifteen ten and the boxes in.’ Then there was a 
pause, after which Mr. Kantwise added—‘ If ready money, the 
carriage paid.’ And then he turned his head very much away, 
and looked back very hard at his expected customer. 

4 I’m afraid the articles are not in my line,’ said Mr. Dockwrath. 

4 It’s the tastiest present for a gentleman to make to his lady that 
has come out since—since those sort of things have come out at all. 
You’ll let me show you the articles, sir. It will give me the sin- 
cerest pleasure.’ And Mr. Kantwise proposed to leave the room 
in order that he might introduce the three boxes in question. 

6 They would not be at all in my way,’ said Mr. Dockwrath. 

4 The trouble would be nothing,’ said Mr. Kantwise, 4 and it 
gives me the greatest pleasure to make them known when I find any 
one who can appreciate such undoubted luxuries;’ and so saying 
Mr. Kantwise skipped out of the room, and soon returned with 
James and Boots, each of the three bearing on his shoulder a 
deal box nearly as big as a coffin, all of which were deposited in 
different parts of the room Mr. Moulder in the mean time snored 
heavily, his head falling on to his breast every now and again. But 
nevertheless he held fast by his pipe. 

Mr. Kantwise skipped about the room with wonderful agility, un¬ 
fastening the boxes, and taking out the contents, while Joe the 
boots and James the waiter stood by assisting. They had never yet 
seen the glories of these chairs and tables, and were therefore not 
unwilling to be present. It was singular to see how ready Mr. 
Kantwise was at the work, how recklessly he threw aside the 
•whitey-brown paper in which the various pieces of painted iron 
were enveloped, and with what a practised hand he put together 
one article after another. First there was a round loo-table, not 
quite so large in its circumference as some j3eople might think 
desirable, but, nevertheless, a round loo-table. The pedestal with 
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its three claws was all together. With a knowing touch Mr. Kant- 
wise separated the bottom of what looked like a yellow stick, and, 
lo! there were three legs, which he placed carefully on the ground. 
Then a small bar was screwed on to the top, and over the bar was 
screwed the leaf, or table itself, which consisted of three pieces 
unfolding with hinges. These, when the screw had been duly 
fastened in the centre, opened out upon the bar, and there was the 
table complete. 

It was certainly a ‘ tasty ’ article, and the pride with which Mr. 
Kantwise glanced back at it was quite delightful. The top of the 
table was blue, with a red bird of paradise in the middle; and the 
edges of the table, to the breadth of a couple of inches, were yellow. 
The pillar also was yellow, as were the three legs. ‘ It’s the real 
Louey catorse,’ said Mr. Kantwise, stooping down to go on with 
table number two, which was, as he described it, a ‘ chess,’ having 
the proper number of blue and light-pink squares marked upon it; 
but this also had been made Louey catorse with reference to its 
legs and edges. The third table was a ‘ sofa,’ of proper shape, but 
rather small in size. Then, one after another, he brought forth 
and screwed up the chairs, stools, and sundry screens, and within a 
quarter of an hour he had put up the whole set complete. The red 
bird of paradise and the blue ground appeared on all, as did also the 
yellow legs and edgings which gave to them their peculiarly 
fashionable character. ‘ There,’ said Mr. Kantwise, looking at them 
with fond admiration, ‘ I don’t mind giving a personal guarantee 
that there's nothing equal to that for the money either in England 
or in France.’ 

‘ They are very nice,’ said Mr. Dockwrath. When a man has 
had produced before him for his own and sole delectation any article 
or articles, how can he avoid eulogium ? Mr. Dockwrath found 
himself obliged to pause, and almost feared that he should find 
himself obliged to buy. 

Nice! I should rather think they are,’ said Mr. Kantwise, 
becoming triumphant,—‘ and for fifteen ten, delivered, boxes in¬ 
cluded. There’s nothing like iron, sir, nothing; you may take my 
word for that. They’re so strong, you know. Look here, sir.’ And 
then Mr. Kantwise, taking two of the pieces of whitey-brown paper 
which had been laid aside, carefully spread one on the centre of the 
round table, and the other on the seat of one of the chairs. Then 
lightly poising himself on his toe, he stepped on to the chair, and 
from thence on to the table. In that position he skilfully brought 
his feet together, so that his weight was directly on the leg, and 
gracefully waved his hands over his head. James and Boots stood 
by admiring, with open mouths, and Mr. Dockwrath, with his hands 
in his pockets, was meditating whether he could not give the order 
without complying with the terms as to ready money. 
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‘ Look at that for strength,’ said Mr. Kantwise from his exalted 
position. ‘ I don’t think any lady of your acquaintance, sir, would 
allow you to stand on her rosewood or mahogany loo table. An ri 
if she did, you would not like to adventure it yourself. But look at 
this for strength,’ and he waved his arms abroad, still keeping his 
leet skilfully together in the same exact position. 

At that moment Mr. Moulder awoke. ‘ So you’ve got your iron 
traps out, have you?’ said he. ‘What; you’re there, are you9 
Upon my word I’d sooner you than me.’ 

T ‘ I ®® rta “ 1 f should not like to see you up here, Mr. Moulder 
I doubt whether even this table would bear five-and-twenty stone 
Joe, lend me your shoulder, there’s a good fellow.’ And then Mr 
Kantwise, bearing very lightly on the chair, descended to the ground 
without accident. 6 

‘ Now, that’s what I call gammon/ said Moulder 

‘ WLat is S ammon , Mr. Moulder?’ said the other, beginning to be 
angry. ° & 

the f S iT° n - Th ! Cllairs and tables is gammon, and so is 
the stools and the screens. 

‘ Mr ‘ Moulder, I didn’t call your tea and coffee and brandy 
gammon. J 

‘ lou can’t; and you wouldn’t do any harm if you did. Hubbles 
and Grease are too well known in Yorkshire for you to hurt them, 
jut as for all that show-off and gimcraek-work, I tell you fairly it 
amt what I call trade, and it aint fit for a commercial room It’s 
gammon gammon, gammon! James, give me a bedcandle.’ And so 
Mr. Moulder took himself off to bed. 

‘ I think I’ll go too,’ said Mr. Dock wrath. 

! w n 111 T l m , e . put y0U "P the set > eb? ’ said Mr. Kantwise. 

" ell; 111 think about it,’ said the attorney. ‘ I’ll not just o-ive 
you an,answer to night. Good night, sir; I’m very much obliged 

l - 0U ' . he . t0 ° Went ’ leavi "g Mr - Kantwise to repack his 
chans and tables with the assistance of James the waiter. 



CHAPTER VII. 


TIIE MAS0XS OF GROBY PARK. 


Croby Park is about seven miles from Leeds, in the direction of 
ladford, and thither on the morning after the scene described in 
the last chapter Mr. Dockwrath was driven in one of the <do- s 
belonging to the Bull Inn. The park itself is spacious, but is°flat 
and uninteresting, being surrounded by a thin belt of new-lookin- 
hr-trees, and containing but very little old or handsome timber! 

nere are on the high road two very important lodges, between 
W 1 C 1 is a large ornamented gate, and from thence an excellent 
road leads to the mansion, situated in the very middle of the 
domain. The house is Greek in its style of architecture,-at least so 
the owner says; and if a portico with a pediment and seven Ionic 

is Greek a h ° USe Greek ’ thC h ° USe “ Gl '° by Park undoubtedly 


Here lived Mr. and Mrs. Mason, the three Misses Mason, and 
occasionally the two young Messrs. Mason; for the master of Groby 
I ark was blessed with five children. He himself was a big, broad, 
eavy-browed man, in whose composition there was nothing of 
tenderness, nothing of poetry, and nothing of taste; but I cannot 
say that he was on the whole a bad man. He was just in his 
dealings, or at any rate endeavoured to be so. He strove hard to 
do his duty as a county magistrate against very adverse circum¬ 
stances. He endeavoured to enable his tenants and labourers to 
live. He was severe to his children, and was not loved by them • 
but nevertheless they were dear to him, and he endeavoured to do 
his duty by them. The wife of his bosom was not a pleasant woman 
but nevertheless he did his duty by her; that is, he neither deserted 
her, nor beat her, nor locked her up. I am not sure that he would 
not have been justified in doing one of these three things, or even 
a e t ree; for Mrs. Mason of Groby Park was not a pleasant 

But yet he was. a bad man in that he could never forget and 
never forgive. His mind and heart were equally harsh and hard 
and inflexible. He was a man who considered that it behoved him 
as a man to resent all injuries, and to have his pound of flesh in all 
cases. In his inner thoughts he had ever boasted to himself that he 

VOL. I. 
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had paid all men all that he owed. He had, so he thought, injured 
no one in any of the relations of life. His tradesmen got their money 
regularly. He answered every man’s letter. He exacted nothing 
from any man for which he did not pay. He never ill used a 
servant either by bad language or by over work. He never amused 
himself, but devoted his whole time to duties. He would fain even 
have been hospitable, could he have gotten his neighbours to come 
to him and have induced his wife to put upon the table sufficient 
food for them to eat. 

Such being his virtues, what right had any one to injure him? 
When he got from his grocer adulterated coffee,-—he analyzed the 
coffee, as his half-brother had done the guano,—he would have flayed 
the man alive if the law would have allowed him. Had he not 
paid the man monthly, giving him the best price as though for the 
best article ? When he was taken in with a warranty for a horse, 
he pursued the culprit to the uttermost. Maid-servants who would 
not come from their bedrooms at six o’clock, he would himself 
disturb while enjoying their stolen slumbers. From his children he 
exacted all titles of respect, because he had a right to them. He 
wanted nothing that belonged to any one else, but he could not 
endure that aught should be kept from him which he believed to 
be his own. It may be imagined, therefore, in what light he 
esteemed Lady Mason and her son, and how he regarded their 
residence at Orley Farm, seeing that he firmly believed that Orley 
Farm was his own, if all the truth were known. 

I have already hinted that Mrs. Mason was not a delightful 
woman. She had been a beauty, and still imagined that she had 
not lost all pretension to be so considered. She spent, there¬ 
fore, a considerable portion of her day in her dressing-room, 
spent a great deal of money for clothes, and gave herself sundry 
airs. She was a little woman with long eyes, and regular eyelashes, 
with a straight nose, and thin lips and regular teeth. Her face 
was oval, and her hair was brown. It had at least once been all 
brown, and that which was now seen was brown also. But, never¬ 
theless, although she was possessed of all these charms, you might 
look at her for ten days together, and on the eleventh you would 
not know her if you met her in the streets. 

But the appearance of Mrs. Mason was not her forte. She had 
been a beauty; but if it had been her lot to be known in history, it 
was not as a beauty that she would have been famous. Parsimony 
was her great virtue, and a power of saving her strong point. I 
have said that she spent much money in dress, and some people 
will perhaps think that the two points of character are not com¬ 
patible. Such people know nothing of a true spirit of parsimony. 
It is from the backs and bellies of other people that savings are 
made with the greatest constancy and the most satisfactory results. 
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The parsimony of a mistress of a household is best displayed on 
matters eatable ;—on matters eatable and drinkable; for there is a 
fine scope for domestic savings in tea, beer, and milk. And in 
such matters chiefly did Mrs. Mason operate, going as far as she 
dared towards starving even her husband. But nevertheless she 
would feed herself in the middle of the day, having a roast fowl 
with bread sauce in her own room. The miser who starves himself 
and dies without an ounce of flesh on his bones, while his skinny 
head lies on a bag of gold, is, after all, respectable. There has been 
a grand passion in his life, and that grandest work of man, self- 
denial. You cannot altogether despise one who has clothed him¬ 
self with rags and fed himself with bone-scrapings, while broad¬ 
cloth and ortolans were within his easy reach. But there are 
women, wives and mothers of families, who would give the bone- 
scrapings to their husbands and the bones to their servants, while 
they hide the ortolans for themselves; and would dress their chil¬ 
dren in rags, while they cram chests, drawers, and boxes with silks 
and satins for their own backs. Such a woman one can thoroughly 
despise, and even hate; and such a woman was Mrs. Mason of 
Groby Park. 

I shall not trouble the reader at present with much description of 
the young Masons. The eldest son was in the army, and the 
younger at Cambridge, both spending much more money than their 
father allowed them. Not that he, in this respect, was specially 
close-fisted. He ascertained what was sufficient,—amply sufficient 
as he was told by the colonel of the regiment and the tutor of the 
college,—and that amount ho allowed, assuring both Joseph and 
John that if they spent more, they would themselves have to pay 
for it out of the moneys which should enrich them.in future years. 
But how could the sons of such a mother be other than spend¬ 
thrifts ? Of course they were extravagant; of course they spent 
more than they should have done; and their father resolved that 
he would keep his word with them religiously. 

The daughters were much less fortunate, having no possible 
means of extravagance allowed to them. Both the father and 
mother decided that they should go out into the county society, 
and therefore their clothing was not absolutely of rags. But any 
young lady who does go into society, whether it be of county or 
town, will fully understand the difference between a liberal and 
a stingy wardrobe. Girls with slender provisions of millinery 
may be fit to go out,—quite fit in their father’s eyes ; and yet all 
such going out may be matter of intense pain. It is all very well 
for the world to say that a girl should be happy without reference 
to her clothes. Show me such a girl, and I will show you one 
whom I should be very sorry that a boy of mine should choose as 
his sweetheart., 

E 2 
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The three Misses Mason, as they always were called by the 
Groby Park people, had been christened Diana, Creusa, and Pene¬ 
lope, their mother having a passion for classic literature, which sha 
indulged by a use of Lempriere’s dictionary. They were not 
especially pretty, nor were they especially plain. They were well 
grown and healthy, and quite capable of enjoying themselves in 
any of the amusements customary to young ladies,—if only the* 
opportunities were afforded them. 

Mr. Dockwrath had thought it well to write to Mr. Mason, ac¬ 
quainting that gentleman with his intended visit. Mr. Mason, ho 
said to himself, would recognize his name, and know whence he 
came, and under such circumstances would be sure to see him, 
although the express purpose of the proposed interview should not 
have been explained to him. Such in result was exactly the case. 
Mr. Mason did remember the name of Dockwrath, though he had 
never hitherto seen the bearer of it; and as the letter was dated 
from IPamworth, he felt sufficient interest in the matter to await at 
home the coming of his visitor. 

4 I know your name, Mr. Mason, sir, and have known it long/ 
said Mr. Dockwrath, seating himself in the chair which was offered 
to him in the magistrate’s study ; 4 though I never had the pleasure 
of seeing you before,—to my knowledge. My name is Dockwrath, 
sir, and I am a solicitor. I live at Hamworth, and I married the 
daughter of old Mr. Usbech, sir, whom you will remember.’ 

Mr. Mason listened attentively as these details were uttered 
before him so clearly, but he said nothing, merely bowing his head 
at each separate statement. He knew all about old Usbech’s- 
daughter nearly as well as Mr. Dockwrath did himself, but he was 
a man who knew how to be silent upon occasions. 

4 I was too young, sir,’ continued Dockwrath, 4 when you had 
that trial about Orley Farm to have anything to do with the 
matter myself, but nevertheless I remember all the circumstances 
as though it was yesterday. I suppose, sir, you remember them 
also ?’ 

4 Yes, Mr. Dockwrath, I remember them very well.’ 

4 Well, sir, my impression has always been that-’ And then 

the attorney stepped. It was quite his intention to speak out 
plainly before Mr. Mason, but he was anxious that that gentleman 
should speak out too. At any rate it might be well that he should 
be induced to express some little interest in the matter. 

4 Your impression, you say, has always been-’ said Mr. Mason, 

repeating the words of his companion, and looking as ponderous 
and grave as ever. His countenance, however, expressed nothing 
but his usual ponderous solemnity. 

4 My impression always was-that there was something that 

had not been as yet found out.’ 
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* What sort of thing, Mr. Dockwrath?’ 

‘ Well; some secret. I don’t think that your lawyers managed 
the matter well, Mr. Mason.’ 

‘ You think you would have done it better, Mr. Dockwrath ?’ 

‘ I don’t say that, Mr. Mason. I was only a lad at the time, and 
could not have managed it at all. But they didn’t ferret about 
enough. Mr. Mason, there’s a deal better evidence than any that is 
given by word of mouth. A clever counsel can turn a witness 
pretty nearly any way be likes, but he can’t do that with little facts. 
He hasn’t the time, you see, to get round them. Your lawyers, sir, 
didn’t get up the little facts as they should have done.’ 

4 And you have got them up since, Mr. Dockwrath ?’ 

4 I don’t say that, Mr. Mason. You see all my interest lies in 
maintaining the codicil. My wife’s fortune came to her under that 
deed. To be sure that’s gone and spent long since, and the Lord 
Chancellor with all the judges couldn’t enforce restitution; but, 
nevertheless, I wouldn’t wish that any one should have a claim 
against me on that account.’ 

4 Perhaps you will not object to say what it is that you do 
wish ?’ 

4 I wish to see right done, Mr. Mason; that’s all. I don’t think 
that Lady Mason or her son have any light to the possession of 
that place. I don’t think that that codicil was a correct instrument ; 
and in that case of Mason versus Mason I don’t think that you and 
your friends got to the bottom of it.’ And then Mr. Dockwrath 
leaned back in his chair with an inward determination to say 
nothing more, until Mr. Mason should make some sign. 

That gentleman, however, still remained ponderous and heavy, 
-and therefore there was a short period of silence— 4 And have you 
got to the bottom of it since, Mr. Dockwrath ?’ at last he said. 

4 I don’t say that I have,’ said the attorney. 

4 Might I ask then what it is you purpose to effect by the visit 
with which you have honoured me ? Of course you are aware that 
these are very private matters; and although I should feel myself 
under an obligation to you, or to any man who might assist me to 
arrive at any true facts which have hitherto been concealed, I am 
not disposed to discuss the affair with a stranger on grounds of 
mere suspicion.’ 

4 I shouldn’t have come here, Mr. Mason, at very great expense, 
and personal inconvenience to myself in my profession, if I had not 
some good reason for doing so. I don’t think that you ever got to 
the bottom of that matter, and I can’t say that I have done so now; 
I haven’t even tried. But I tell you what, Mr. Mason; if you wish 
it, I think I could put you in the way of—trying.’ 

4 My lawyers are Messrs. Bound and Crook of Bedford Bow. 
Will it not be better that you should go to them, Mr. Dockwrath?’ 
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‘ No, Mr. Mason. I don’t think it will be better that I should go 
to them. I know Eound and Crook well, and don’t mean to say a 
word against them ; but if I go any farther in this affair I must do 
it with the principal. I am not going to cut my own throat for the 
sake of mending any man’s little finger. I have a family of sixteen 
children, Mr. Mason, and I have to look about very sharp,—very 
sharp indeed.’ Then there was another pause, and Mr. Dockwrath 
began to perceive that Mr. Mason was not by nature an open, 
demonstrative, or communicative man. If anything further was 
to be done, he himself must open out a little. 4 The fact is, 
Mr. Mason, that I have come across documents which you should 
have had at that trial. Eound and Crook ought to have had them, 
only they weren’t half sharp. Why, sir, Mr. Usbech had been 
your father’s man of business for years upon years, and yet they 
didn t half go through his papers. They turned ’em over and 
looked at em ; but never thought of seeing what little facts might 
be proved.’ 

‘ And these documents are with you now, here ?’ 

No, Mr. Mason, I am not so soft as that. I never carry about 
original documents unless when ordered to prove. Copies of one or 
two items I have made; not regular copies, Mr. Mason, but just a 
line or two to refresh my memory.’ And Mr. Dockwrath took a 
small letter-case out of his breast coat pocket. 

By this time Mr. Mason’s curiosity had been roused, and he 
began to think it possible that his visitor had discovered information 
which might be of importance to him. 4 Are you going to show me 
any document ?’ said he. 

4 That’s as may be,’ said the attorney. ‘ I don’t know as yet 
whether you care to see it. I have come a long way to do you a 
service, and it seems to me you are rather shy of coming forward to 
meet me. As I said before, I’ve a very heavy family, and I’m not 
going to cut the nose off my own face to put money into any other 
man’s pocket. What do you think my journey down here will cost 
me, including loss of time, and interruption to my business ?’ 

‘ Look here, Mr. Dockwrath; if you are really able to put me 
into possession of any facts regarding the Orley Farm estate which 
I ought to know, I will see that you are compensated for your time 
and trouble. Messrs. Eound and Crook-’ 

4 I’ll have nothing to do with Eound and Crook. So that’s settled, 
Mr. Mason.’ 

‘ Then, Mr. Dockwrath-’ 

4 Half a minute, Mr. Mason. I’ll have nothing to do with 
Eound and Crook; but as I know you to be a gentleman and a man 
of honour, I’ll put you in possession of what I’ve discovered, and 
leave it to you afterwards to do what you think right about my 
expenses, time, and services. You won’t forget that it is a long 
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way from Hamworth to Groby Park. And if yon should suc¬ 
ceed- 5 

‘ If I am to look at this document, I must do so without pledging 
myself to anything,’ said Mr. Mason, still with much solemnity. 
He had great doubts as to his new acquaintance, and much feared 
that he was derogating from his dignity as a county magistrate 
and owner of Groby Park in holding any personal intercourse with 
him; but nevertheless he could not resist the temptation. He 
most firmly believed that that codicil had not expressed the genuine 
last will and fair disposition of property made by his father, and it 
might certainly be the case that proof of all that he believed was 
to be found among the papers of the old lawyer. He hated Lady 
Mason with all his power of hatred, and if there did, even yet, 
exist for him a chance of upsetting her claims and ruining her before 
the world, he was not the man to forego that chance. 

4 Well, sir, you shall see it,’ said Mr. Dockwrath; 4 or rather hear 
it, for there is not much to see.’ And so saying he extracted from 
his pocket-book a very small bit of paper. 

‘ I should prefer to read it, if it’s all the same to you, Mr. Dock- 
wrath. I shall understand it much better in that wav.’ 

4 As you like, Mr. Mason,’ said the attorney, handing him the 
small bit of paper. 4 You w T ill understand, sir, that it’s no real 
copy, but only a few dates and particulars, just jotted down to 
assist my own memory.’ The document, supported by which 
Mr. Dockwrath had come down to Yorkshire, consisted of half a 
sheet of note paper, and the writing upon this covered hardly the 
half of it. The words which Mr. Mason read were as follows :— 

4 Date of codicil. 14th July 18—. 

4 Witnesses to the instrument. John Kenneby ; Bridget Bolster ; 
Jonathan Usbech. N.B. Jonathan Usbech died before the tes¬ 
tator. 

4 Mason and Martock. Deed of separation; dated 14th July 18—. 

4 Executed at Orley Farm. 

4 Witnesses John Kenneby; and Bridget Bolster. Deed was pre¬ 
pared in the office of Jonathan Usbech, and probably executed in 
his presence.’ 

That was all that was written on the paper, and Mr. Mason read 
the words to himself three times before he looked up, or said any¬ 
thing concerning them. He was not a man quick at receiving new 
ideas into his mind, or of understanding new points; but that which 
had once become intelligible to him and been made his own, re¬ 
mained so always. 4 Well,’ said he, when he read the above words 
for the third time. 

4 You don’t see it, sir ?’ said Mr. Dockwrath. 

4 See what ?’ said Mr. Mason, still looking at the scrap of paper. 

‘ Why; the dates, to begin with.’ 
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I see that the dates are the same ;—the 14th of July in the same 
year.’ 

6 Well,’ said Mr. Dockwrath, looking very keenly into the 
magistrate’s face. 

4 Well,’ said Mr. Mason, looking over the paper at his boot. 

4 John Kenneby and Bridget Bolster were witnesses to both the 
instruments,’ said the attorney. 

4 So I see,’ said the magistrate. 

4 But I don’t remember that it came out in evidence that either 
of them recollected having been called on for two signatures on the 
same day.’ 

4 No ; there was nothing of that came out;—or was even hinted 
at.’ 

4 No; nothing even hinted at, Mr. Mason,—as you justly ob¬ 
serve. That is what I mean by saying that Bound and Crook’s 
people didn’t get up their little facts. Believe me, sir, there are 
men in the profession out of London who know quite as much as 
Bound and Crook. They ought to have had those facts, seeing that 
the very copy of the document was turned over by their hands.’ 
And Mr. Dockwrath hit the table heavily in the warmth of his 
indignation against his negligent professional brethren. Earlier in 
the interview Mr. Mason would have been made very angry by such 
freedom, but he was not angry now. 

4 Yes; they ought to have known it,’ said he. But he did not 
even yet see the point. He merely saw that there was a point 
worth seeing. 

4 Known it! Of course they ought to have known it. Look here, 
Mr. Mason ! If I had it on my mind that I’d thrown over a client of 
mine by such carelessness as that, I’d—I’d strike my own name off 
the rolls; I would indeed. I never could look a counsel in the 
face again, if I’d neglected to brief him with such facts as those. 
I suppose it was carelessness; eh, Mr. Mason ? 

4 Oh, yes; I’m afraid so,’ said Mr. Mason, still rather in the 
dark. 

4 They could have had no object in keeping it back, I should 

say.’ 

£ No; none in life. But let us see, Mr. Dockwrath; how does 
it bear upon us ? The dates are the same, and the witnesses the 
same.’ 

4 The deed of separation is genuine. There is no doubt about 
that.’ 

4 Oh; you’re sure of that?’ 

4 Quite certain. I found it entered in the old office books. It 
was the last of a lot of such documents executed between Mason and 
Martock after the old man gave up the business. You see she was 
always with him, and knew all about it.’ 
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‘ About the partnership deed ?’ 

* course she did. She’s a clever woman, Mr. Mason; very 
clever, and it’s almost a pity that she should come to grief. She 
has carried it on so well; hasn’t she ?’ 

Mr. Mason’s face now became very black. ‘ Why.’ said he, 1 if 
what you seem to allege be true, she must be a—a—a—. What do 
you mean, sir, by pity ?’ 

Mr. Dockwrath shrugged his shoulders. ‘ It is very blue,’ said 
he, ‘ uncommon blue.’ 

‘ She must be a swindler; a common swindler. Nay, worse than 
that.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, a deal worse than that, Mr. Mason. And as for 
common ;—according to my way of thinking there’s nothing at all 
common about it. I look upon it as about the best got-up plant I 
ever remember to have heard of. I do, indeed, Mr. Mason.’ The 
attorney during the last ten minutes of the conversation had quite 
altered his tone,understanding that he had already achieved a great 
part of his object; but Mr. Mason in his intense anxiety did not 
observe this. Had Mr. Dockwrath, in commencing the conversa¬ 
tion, talked about ‘ plants ’ and ‘ blue,’ Mr. Mason would probably 
have rung his bell for the servant. ‘ If it’s anything, it’s forgery,’ 
said Mr. Dockwrath, looking his companion full in the face. 

‘ I always felt sure that my father never intended to sign such a 
codicil as that.’ 

‘ He never did sign it, Mr. Mason.’ 

‘ And,—and the witnesses!’ said Mr. Mason, still not enlightened 
as to the true extent of the attorney’s suspicion. 

‘ They signed the other deed; that is two of them did. There 
is no doubt about that;—on that very da} r . They certainly did 
witness a signature made by the old gentleman in his own room on 
that 14th of July. The original of that document, with the date 
and their names, will be forthcoming soon enough.’ 

4 Well,’ said Mr. Mason. 

‘ But they did not witness two signatures.’ 

‘ You think not, eh!’ 

‘ s ' ure of if- The girl Bolster would have remembered it, 
and would have said so. She was sharp enough.’ 

‘ Who wrote all the names then at the foot of the will ?’ said Mr. 
Mason. 

Ah! that s the question. Who did write them? We know very 
well, Mr. Mason, you and I that is, who did not. And having come 
to that, I think we may give a very good guess who did.’ 

And then they both sat silent for some three or four minutes. 
Mr. Dockwrath was quite at his ease, rubbing his chin with his 
hand, playing with a paper-knife which he had taken from the 
study table, and waiting till it should please Mr. Mason to renew 
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the conversation. Mr. Mason was not at his ease, though all idea 
of affecting any reserve before the attorney had left him. He was 
thinking how best he might confound and destroy the woman who 
had robbed him for so many years; who had defied him, got the 
better of him, and put him to terrible cost; who had vexed his 
spirit through his whole life, deprived him of content, and had 
been to him as a thorn ever present in a festering sore. He had 
always believed that she had defrauded him, but this belief had 
been qualified by the unbelief of others. It might have been, he 
had half thought, that the old man had signed the codicil in his 
dotage, having been cheated and bullied into it by the woman. 
There had been no day in her life on which he would not have 
ruined her, had it been in his power to do so. But now—now, new 
and grander ideas were breaking in upon his mind. Could it be 
possible that he might live to see her, not merely deprived of her 
ill-gained money, but standing in the dock as a felon to receive 
sentence for her terrible misdeeds ? If that might be so, would he 
not receive great compensation for all that he had suffered ? Would 
it not be sweet to his sense of justice that both of them should thus 
at last have their own ? He did not even yet understand all that 
Mr. Dockwrath suspected. He did not fully perceive why the 
woman was supposed to have chosen as the date of her forgery, the 
date of that other genuine deed. But he did understand, he did 
perceive—at least so he thought,—that new and perhaps conclusive 
evidence of her villainy was at last within his reach. 

4 And what shall we do now, Mr. Dockwrath ?’ he said at last. 

4 Well; am I to understand that you do me the honour of asking 
my advice uj>on that question as being your lawyer ?’ 

This question immediately brought Mr. Mason back to business 
that he did understand. 4 A man in my position cannot very well 
change his legal advisers at a moment’s notice. You must be 
very well aware of that, Mr. Dockwrath. Messrs. Bound and 
Crook-’ 

‘ Messrs. Bound and Crook, sir, have neglected your business in a 
most shameful manner. Let me tell you that, sir.’ 

4 Well; that’s as may be. I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Mr. Dock¬ 
wrath ; I’ll think over this matter in quiet, and then I’ll come up 
to town. Perhaps when there I may expect the honour of a further 
visit from you.’ 

4 And you won’t mention the matter to Bound and Crook ?’ 

4 I can’t undertake to say that, Mr. Dockwrath. I think it will 
perhaps be better that I should mention it, and then see you after¬ 
wards.’ 

4 And how about my expenses down here ?’ 

Just at this moment there came a light tap at the study door, and 
before the master of the house could give or withhold permission 
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the mistress of the house entered the room. 4 My dear,’ she said, 
‘ I didn’t know that you were engaged.’ 

4 Yes, I am engaged,’ said the gentleman. 

4 Oh, I’m sure I beg pardon. Perhaps this is the gentleman 
from Hamworth ?’ 

4 Yes, ma’am,’ said Mr. Dockwrath. 4 I am the gentleman from 
Hamworth. I hope I have the pleasure of seeing you very well, 
ma’am ?’ And getting up from his chair he bowed politely. 

‘ Mr. Dockwrath, Mrs. Mason,’ said the lady’s husband, intro¬ 
ducing them; and then Mrs. Mason curtsied to the stranger. She 
too was very anxious to know what might be the news from Ham- 
worth. 

4 Mr. Dockwrath will lunch with us, my dear,’ said Mr. Mason. 
And then the lady, on hospitable cares intent, left them again to 
themselves. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


MRS. MASOK^ HOT LUNCHEON. 

Though Mr. Dockwrath was somewhat elated by this invitation to 
lunch, he was also somewhat abashed by it. He had been far from 
expecting that Mr. Mason of Groby Park would do him any such 
honour, and was made aware by it of the great hold which he must 
have made upon the attention of his host. But nevertheless he 
immediately felt that his hands were to a certain degree tied. He, 
having been invited to sit down at Mr. Mason’s table, with Mrs. M. 
and the family,—having been treated as though he were a gentle¬ 
man, and thus being for the time put on a footing of equality with 
the county magistrate, could not repeat that last important question: 
4 How about my expenses down here ?’ nor could he immediately 
go on with the grand subject in any frame of mind which would 
tend to further his own interests. Having been invited to lunch 
he could not haggle with due persistency for his share of the 
business in crushing Lady Mason, nor stipulate that the whole 
concern should not be trusted to the management of Round and 
Crook. As a source of pride this invitation to eat was pleasant 
to him, but he was forced to acknowledge to himself that it inter¬ 
fered with business. 

Nor did Mr. Mason feel himself ready to go on with the conver¬ 
sation in the manner in which it had been hitherto conducted. 
His mind was full of Orley Farm and his wrongs, and he could 
bring himself to think of nothing else; but he could no longer talk 
-about it to the attorney sitting there in his study. ‘ Will you take 
a turn about the place while the lunch is getting ready ?’ he said. 
So they took their hats and went out into the garden. 

‘ It is dreadful to think of,’ said Mr. Mason, after they had twice 
walked in silence the length of a broad gravel terrace. 

‘ What; about her ladyship ?’ said the attorney. 

‘ Quite dreadful!’ and Mr. Mason shuddered. ‘ I don’t think I 
ever heard of anything so shocking in my life. For twenty years, 
Mr. Dockwrath, think of that. Twenty years!’ and his face as he 
spoke became almost black with horror. 
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‘ It is very shocking,’ said Mr. Dockwrath; ‘ very shocking. 
What on earth will be her fate if it be proved against her? She 
has brought it on herself; that is all that one can say of her.’ 

‘ -D- h er * d- her!’ exclaimed the other, gnashing his 

teeth with concentrated wrath. ‘ No punishment will be bad 
enough for her. Hanging would not be bad enough.’ 

‘ They can’t hang her, Mr. Mason,’ said Mr. Dockwrath, almost 
frightened by the violence of his companion. 

No; they have altered the laws, giving every encouragement to 
forgers, villains, and perjurers. But they can give her penal 
servitude for life. They must do it.’ 

‘ She is not convicted yet, you know.’ 

‘ D -repeated the owner of Groby Park again, as he 

thought of his twenty years of loss. Eight hundred a year for 
twenty years had been taken away from him; and he had been 

worsted before the world after a hard fight. ‘ D_her!’ ho 

continued in a growl between his teeth. Mr. Dockwrath when ho 


had first heard his companion say how horrid and dreadful the 
affair was, had thought that Mr. Mason was alluding to the con¬ 
dition in which the lady had placed herself by her assumed guilt. 
But it was of his own condition that he was speaking. The idea 
which shocked him was the thought of the treatment which he 
himself had undergone. The dreadful thing at which he shud¬ 
dered was his own ill usage. As for herpity for her! Did a 
man ever pity a rat that had eaten into his choicest dainties ? 

‘ I he lunch is on the table, sir,’ said the Groby Park footman in 
the Groby Park livery. Under the present household arrangement 
of Groby Park all the servants lived on board wages. Mrs. Mason 
did not like this system, though it had about it certain circum¬ 
stances of economy which recommended it to her; it interfered 
greatly with the stringent aptitudes of her character and the 
warmest passion of her heart; it took away from her the delicious 
power of serving out the servants’ food, of locking up the scraps 
of meat, and of charging the maids with voracity. But, to tell the 
truth, Mr. Mason had been driven by sheer necessity to take this 
step, as it had been found impossible to induce his wife to give out 
sufficient food to enable the servants to live and work. She knew 
that in not doing so she injured herself; but she could not do it. 
The knife in passing through the loaf would make the portion to 
bo parted with less by one third than the portion to be retained. 
Half a pound of salt butter would reduce itself to a quarter of a 
pound. Portions of meat would become infinitesimal. When 
standing with viands before her, she had not free will over her 
hands. She could not bring herself to part with victuals, though 
she might ruin herself by retaining them. Therefore, by the order 
of the master, were the servants placed on board wages. 
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Mr. Dockwrath soon found himself in the dining-room, where the 
three young ladies with their mamma were already seated at the 
table. It was a handsome room, and the furniture was handsome • 
but nevertheless it was a heavy room, and the furniture was heavy.’ 
I’he table was large enough for a party of twelve, and might have 
borne a noble banquet ; as it was the promise was not bad, for there 
were three large plated covers concealing hot viands, and in some 
houses lunch means only bread and cheese. 

Mr. Mason went through a form of introduction between Mr 
Dockwrath and his daughters. ‘ That is Miss Mason, that Miss 
Creusa Mason, and this Miss Penelope. John, remove the covers ’ 
And the covers were removed, John taking them from the table 
with a magnificent action of his arm which I am inclined to think 
was not innocent of irony. On the dish before the master of the 
house,—a large dish which must I fancy have been selected by the 
cook with some similar attempt at sarcasm,—there reposed three 
scraps, as to the nature of which Mr. Dockwrath, though he looked 
hard at them, was unable to enlighten himself. But Mr. Mason 
knew them well, as he now placed his eyes on them for the third 
time They were old enemies of his, and his brow again became 
black as he looked at them. The scraps in fact consisted of two 
drumsticks of a fowl and some indescribable bone out of the back 
ot the same. The original bird had no doubt first revealed all its 
glories to_ human eyes,—presuming the eyes of the cook to be in¬ 
human— m Mrs. Mason’s ‘ boodoor.’ Then, on the dish before the 
lady, there were three other morsels, black-looking and very 
suspicious to the eye, which in the course of conversation were 
proclaimed to be ham,—broiled ham. Mrs. Mason would never 
allow a ham m its proper shape to come into the room, because it 
is an article upon which the guests are themselves supposed to 
operate with the carving-knife. Lastly, on the dish before 
Miss Oreusa there reposed three potatoes. 

The face of Mr. Mason became very black as he looked at the 
banquet which was spread upon his board, and Mrs. Mason, eyeino- 
him across the table, saw that it was so. She was not a lady who 
despised such symptoms in her lord, or disregarded in her valour 
the violence of marital storms. She had quailed more than once 
or twice under rebuke occasioned by her great domestic virtue, 
and knew that her husband, though he might put up with much as 
regarded his own comfort and that of his children, could be very 
an 8 r y at injuries done to his household honour and character as a 
hospitable English country gentleman. 

Consequently the lady smiled and tried to look self-satisfied as 
she invited her guest to eat. ‘ This is ham,’ said she with a little 
simper, ‘ broiled ham, Mr. Dockwrath; and there is chicken at the 
other; end I think they call it—devilled.’ 
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4 Shall I assist the young ladies to anything first?’ said the 
attorney, wishing to he polite. 

Nothing, thank you,’ said Miss Penelope, with a very stiff 
bow. She also knew that Mr. Dockwrath was an attorney from 
Ham worth, and considered herself by no means bound to hold any 
sort of conversation with him. 

4 My daughters only eat bread and butter in the middle of the 
day,’ said the lady. ‘ Creusa, my dear, will you give Mr. Dock- 
wrath a potato. Mr. Mason, Mr. Dockwrath will probably take a 
bit of that chicken.’ 

‘ I would recommend him to follow the girls’ example, and 
confine himself to the bread and butter,’ said the master of the 
house, pushing about the scraps with his knife and fork. « There 
is nothing here for him to eat.’ 

4 My dear!’ exclaimed Mrs. Mason. 

‘ Thero is nothing here for him to eat,’ repeated Mr. Mason. 

‘ And as far as I can see there is nothing there either. What is it. 
you pretend to have in that dish ?’ 

4 My dear !’ again exclaimed Mrs. Mason. 

4 What is it ?’ repeated the lord of the house in an angry tone. 

4 Broiled ham, Mr. Mason.’ 

‘Then let the ham be brought in,’ said he. ‘ Diana, ring the 
bell. ° 

‘ But the ham is not cooked, Mr. Mason,’ said the lady. ‘ Broiled 
ham is always better when it has not been first boiled.’ 

‘ Is ^re no cold meat in the house ?’ he asked. 

‘Iam afraid not,’ she replied, now trembling a little in anticipa¬ 
tion of what might be coming after the stranger should have gone. 

‘ You never like large joints yourself, Mr. Mason ; and for ourselves 
we don’t eat meat at luncheon.’ 

‘ Nor anybody else either, here,’ said Mr. Mason in his anger. 

‘ Pray don’t mind me, Mr. Mason,’ said the attorney, ‘ pray don’t, 
Mr. Mason. 'lama very poor fist at lunch ; I am indeed.’ 

‘ I am sure I am very sorry, very sorry, Mr. Mason,’ continued 
the lady. 4 If I had known that an early dinner was required, it 
should have been provided;—although the notice given was so 
very short.’ 

I never dine early,’ said Mr. Dockwrath, thinking that some 
imputation of a low way of living was conveyed in this supposition 
that he required a dinner under the pseudonym of a lunch. ‘ I 
never do, upon my word—we are quite regular at home at half¬ 
past five, and all I ever take in the middle of the day is a biscuit 
and a glass of sheriy,—or perhaps a bite of bread and cheese. 
Don’t be uneasy about me, Mrs. Mason.’ 

The three young ladies, having now finished their repast, got up 
from the table and retired, following each other out of the room in 
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a line. Mrs. Mason remained for a minute or two longer, and then 
she also went. 4 The carriage has been ordered at three, Mr. M./ 
she said. 4 Shall we have the pleasure of your company ?’ 4 No./ 

growled the husband. And then the lady went, sweeping a low 
curtsy to Mr. Dockwrath as she passed out of the room. 

There was again a silence between the host and his guest for 
some two or three minutes, during which Mr. Mason was en¬ 
deavouring to get the lunch out of his head, and to redirect his 
whole mind to Lady Mason and his hopes of vengeance. There is 
nothing perhaps so generally consoling to a man as a well- 
established grievance; a feeling of having been injured, on which 
his mind can brood from hour to hour, allowing him to plead his 
own cause in his own court, within his own heart,—and always to 
plead it successfully. At last Mr. Mason succeeded, and he could 
think of his enemy’s fraud and forget his wife’s meanness. 4 I 
suppose I may as well oilier my gig now,’ said Mr. Dockwrath, as 
soon as his host had arrived at this happy frame of mind. 

4 Your gig? ah, well. Yes. I do not know that I need detain 
you any longer. I can assure you that I am much obliged to you, 
Mr. Dockwrath, and I shall hope to see you in London very 
shortly.’ 

4 You are determined to go to Bound and Crook, I suppose ?’ 

4 Oh, certainly.’ 

4 You are wrong, sir. They’ll throw you over again as sure as 
your name is Mason.’ 

4 Mr. Dockwrath, you must if you please allow me to judge of 
that myself.’ 

4 Oh, of course, sir, of course. But I’m sure that a gentleman 
like you, Mr. Mason, will understand-’ 

4 I shall understand that I cannot expect your services, Mr. 
Dockwrath, — your valuable time and services,—without remu¬ 
nerating you for them. That shall be fully explained to Messrs. 
Bound and Crook.’ 

4 Very well, sir; very well. As long as I am paid for what I 
do, I am content. A professional gentleman of course expects that. 
IIow is he to get along else ; particular with sixteen children ?’ 
And then Mr. Dockwrath got into the gig, and was driven back to 
the Bull at Leeds. 
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This Oil, the undeviating purity and uniform excellence of which are guaranteed by 
Dr. de Jongh, the standard authority on the subject of Cod Liver Oil, is of so fine a 
quality, and its therapeutic action is manifested with such certainty and efficacy, that 
the most distinguished members of the Faculty, in all parts of the world, now justly 
regard this celebrated preparation as incomparably superior to every other kind. 

GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 

In cases of prostration and emaciation produced by long sickness, by exposure to 
the deleterious influences of tropical and unhealthy climates, to vicissitudes of tempe¬ 
rature, or where excessive labour, fatigue, bad nourishment, and other hardships have 
caused depressing lassitude and reduced the vital forces, and where life appeared to be 
even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil have been remarkably 
manifested. By its administration, the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of 
digestion and assimilation improved, reanimated, and regulated; and, when its use has 
been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have entirely 
restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by Rowland Dalton, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A., District Medical Officer at Bury St. Edmund’s:— 

“ In giving my opinion of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, I have no hesitation 
in saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. The effects of Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down state of health and strength 
n ll'ut ^ precedes and favours tubercular deposit; and I never recommend any other sort. 

^ i-r ^ have had from you was for my own use, and it has certainly been the only means of saving 
my life on two occasions, and even now when I feel “out of condition,’’ I\akeit, and like it, 
unmixed with anything, as being the most agreeable way. I could wish that Dr. de Jongh’s Oil 
would come into general use, and entirely supersede the Pale useless, and worthless preparations.” 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

In these distressing and unsightly complaints, which oftentimes tenaciously resist for 
years the whole Pharmacopoeia of alteratives and tonics, combined with every available 
ointment and lotion, the rapid curative effects of this Oil, in the most inveterate cases, 
have been most remarkable. Thomas Hunt, Esq., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, and the eminent writer on cutaneous disorders, observes:— 

• ^ ere * s an 7 on ® medicine which is at all to be compared with arsenic in its power over 
skin diseases, that medicine is Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil. As there is no article in the 
market more grossly adulterated than what is called “ Cod Liver Oil,” I insist upon my patients 
procuring Dr. de Jongh's Oil, which I know to be genuine, not only by analysis, but by its 
invariably satisfactory operation in the cases to which it is appropriate. These are chiefly those 
accompanied with wasting of the flesh from whatever cause, mal-assimilation, defective nutrition, 
Variable appetite, deficient food, strumous disease, &c,” [turn over. 




















THE DISORDERS of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. 

In those severe disorders, Infantile Wasting and Rickets , from which children 
suffer so extensively, and which destroy so many infants, the good effects of Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Gil are strikingly exhibited, its operation being fre¬ 
quently so very remarkable as to cure the disease when every other remedy had failed 
and all hope of saving life had been abandoned. 

In cases of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where the 
appetite is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak and 
wasted, without any apparent disease, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil, after a few weeks, and some¬ 
times in a few days, has produced the most extraordinary transition to a state of normal 
health. This effect is thus described by the distinguished Physician, Dr. Edward Carey: 

“ It is in the diseases incidental to childhood, that mainly depend op the mal -assimilation of 
the food in the pale cachectic child, when the anxious practitioner has exhausted the whole range 
of alteratives and tonics, that this Oil will come in and satisfy his most sanguine expectations. 
Where the powers of life are low, it affords nourishment to the body when none other can be 
borne ; it furnishes the frame >vith fat in a truly wonderful manner ; and, administered as it is in 
Holland, to the delicate and puny child, who, though not considered ill, is in that state of impaired 
health which would favour the development of disease, its extraordinary effects will soon be 
visible, after having taken it for a short period, in a return to health and strength before unknown, 
and which will be accomplished by no other remedy with which we are acquainted. 1 * 

From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in commendation 
of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil , the following are selected :— 

A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P., F.R.S., 

Consulting Physician-Accoucheur t8 the Western General Dispensary, Late Senior Physician ta the Metropolitan 
Hospital for Sick Children, Author qf “ The Spas of Germany; ” “ On Sudden Death,” <$c., #c. 

“ Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil extensively in his 
practice, and has found it not only efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be 
preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee of such an authority as de Jongh. 
Dr. Granville has found that this particular kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time than 
others, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent on the adminis¬ 
tration of the Pale Oils, The Oil being, moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s 
patients have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 

“ 1, Curzon Street , Mayfair , January 7th , 1856/* 


G. H. BAELOW, Esq., MD., F.E.C.P., 

Physician to Guy’s Hospital, Author of “A Manual of the Practice of Medicine,” “Phthisis,” 

“Diseases of Early Youth,” <f-c. $c. 

" I have frequently recommended persons consulting me to make use of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil. I have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure Oil, well 
fitted for those cases in which the use of that substance is indicated.” 

•* 5, Union Street, Southwark, August 23rd, 1858.” 


CHARLES COWAN, Esq., M.P., L.E.C.S.E., 

Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Consulting Physician to the Reading Dispensary, Translator 
“ Louis on Phthisis,” Author of “ Bedside Manual of Physical Diagnosis,” $c. $c. 

“ Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the profession has some reasonable guarantee for a genuine 
article. 

“ The material now sold varies in almost every establishment where it is purchased, and a 
tendency to prefer a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counteracted, will ultimately jeopardize 
the reputation of an unquestionably valuable addition to the Materia Medica. Dr. Cowan wishes* 
Dr. de Jongh every success in his meritorious undertaking.” 

“ Reading , Berks, January 26 th, 1855.” 

J. T. BANKS, Esq., M.D., M.B., Hon. E.K.a.C.P., 

King’s Professor of the Practice of Medicine at the University of Dublin, Clmical Professor at Sir P. Dun’s Hospital, 
Physician to iho Richmond, Whitworth, and Hardwick? Hospitals, <$c. 6,-c. 

u I have in the course of my practice extensively employed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown . Cod 
Liver Oil, and I have no hesitation in stating, that 1 consider it the best of all the specimens of 
Oil which have ever coine under my notice. The fact of so able and accurate an observer as Dr. 
de Jongh, subjecting the Oil to careful analysis previous to its exposure for sale, is a sufficient 
guarantee of its purity and excellence.” 

“ Merrion Square, Dublin, August 30 th, 1860.” 

DR. DR JONG!?S hlGHT-BROWN 0OB LIVER OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL Half- 

Pints, 2s, (kl, ; Pints, 4 s. 9 d.; Quarts, 9s. ; Capsuled and Labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 

WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 

By most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the British Empire, 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, 'W. C. 

CAUT ION Beware of unprincipled attempts to substitute worthless preparations 











“ THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO Shakespeare. 

THE TrnRD VOLUME' 


QF 

ALL THE YEAK ROUND, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

Price 5^. 6d., bound in cloth, contains 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE, by Wilkie Collins. Concluding Chapters. 

A DAY’S RIDE : A LIFE’S ROMANCE, by Charles Levisb. To bo continued 
from week to week until completion. 

HUNTED DOWN : A Story by Charles Dickens. In Two Portions. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, a Series of Occasional Papers, by Charles 
Dickens. 


Adventure. — Beyond Good Hope. Captain 
W inter field’s Adventures. Down a Crevasse. 

Antiquity .—Latin London. Opening a Barrow. 
Five Hundred Years Ago. 

Art.— Buried above Ground [a Flemish Studio]. 
Our Eye-Witness among the Statues; among 
Buildings : at the National Gallery. 

Biography.— The Mule-maker [Samuel Cromp¬ 
ton]. Thirty-two Duels [Jean Gigon]. A 
Cornish Giant [Trevethick]. Vidocq, French 
Detective and Author. 

China.— Taking Pirate Junks. Chinese Ways 
of Warfare. The Paper Wall [Laws of 
China]. The Coolie Trade. Ashing the 
pilot. Chinese Fighting Men. 

Commerce.—V ery Singular Things in tho City. 

Crime.— Convict Capitalists. Mynheer Van Prig. 
Ardison and Co. 

Education.— Which is the Plague [Training 
Children]. Lectured in Basinghall Street 
[Gresham Lectures]. Our Eye-Witness at 
School [London Playgrounds]. 

Gastronomy.— The System Jones. 

Health.— An Important Matter [Small Pox]. 
Of Right Mind. 

History.— A Portrait in the National Gallery. 
Timour the Tartar. Commons and King. 

Imposture and Credulity.— Modern Magic. 
Tom in Spirits. Fallacies of Faith. 

Industry.— The Good Caliph of Bagdad [Toy 
Millinery]. Master and Man. The Levia¬ 
than Cheese. Coal Mining and Coal Miners. 
Needle-woman’s Hall. Jack’s Castle up tho 
Lane [Uses of Dead Horses]. The Match 
Question. 

Italy and Rome. —The Carnesecchi Corner. 
Vatican Ornithology. Roman Sheepshear¬ 
ing. An Eternal City. The Noble Roman. 
The Common Roman. A Roman Donna. 
The Last New Saint. A Roman Burgher. 
A Roman Sunday [Palm Sunday]. Goyon 
the Magnificent. 

Law.— Very Common Law: 1. Market Sales. 
2. Trade Marks. 3. Leases, and Agreements. 
4. Railway Insurance. 5. Life Insurance. 
6. Wills. 


Manners. —Slow Coaches.' Articles of Unbe¬ 
lief. How the World Smokes. Tribes and 
Tongues. Local Etymology. The Universal 
Whip. Our Square. Getting up Early. 

Natural History.— Friends on AH Fours. 
Orchard Houses. Our Eye-Witness and a 
Salamander. Species. Natural Selection. 
Our Daily Bread [Grain]. 

Natural Phenomena. — Earthquakes. De¬ 
luges. The Coming Tide. Giants. Wet 
Weather. 

Poetry.— Lake and Waterfall. Classic Ground. 
Snow- Robert Blake. The Golden Bee. 
The Norseman. May. Too Late. Venice 
Unvisited. Nelson. An Unfinished Poem. 
To Nicaea, Birthplace of Garibaldi. Shake- 
spere’s Women. Fairy Lore. Fairies and 
Flowers. The Legend of the Little Pearl. 
King Hake. Down the River. Sonnets 
on Godsends. A Letter in Black. William 
Gurney. 

Shipwrecks.— Life Boats and Lives Saved. 

Sports.— The Great Pugilistic Revival. Cost 
of a Battue. Slaves of the Ring. Shooting 
in the Adirondack. After an Ostrich. 

Stories.— Written in my Cell. Black Tarn. 
Village Roses and Thorns. Highly Impro¬ 
bable. A Horrible Reflection. 

Syria.— Christianity under the Turk. An Un¬ 
holy Land [Syrian Massacres]. 

Topography.— All in the Downs. The Precinct 
of the Savoy. 

Theatricals.—O ur Eye-Witness Sitting at a 
< Play. Holding up the Mirror. 

Turkey.— Turkish Street Fountains. 

Uncommercial Traveller.— 1 . Great Tas¬ 
mania Enquiry. 2. Visit to the City. 
Churches- 3. Shy Neighbourhoods. 4. 
Tramps. 6. Associations of Childhood, 6. 
Houselessness. 7. Living in Chambers. 8. 
Nurses’ Stories. 9. London out of Season. 

Volunteering. — Volunteer Cavalry. The 
Grimgribber Rifle Corps [Two Articles.] 

War.— Money and Merit. Strong Guns. 

| Yachting.— Mutiny aboard the Minnie Jimps. 


Published also in Weekly Numbers, Price 2d,, and in Monthly Parts, at 26, Wellington Street 
London, W.C.; and by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 193 , Piccadilly, W. * 
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u THE STORY OF OTJR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR ."-Shakespeare. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME 


OF 


ALL THE TEAR ROUND, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

Price 5 s. 6 c?., bound in cloth y contains 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, a New Story, by Cham.es Dickens. To be continued 
from week to week until completed. 

DAY’S RIDE, A LIFE’S ROMANCE, by Charles Lever, concluded. 
MESSAGE EROM THE SEA, being the Christmas Number for 1860. 


America.— Mount Vernon Papers. Ul^kWea- 
ther from the South. American Sleeping 

Cars. A Tour in the Mammoth Cam Ame¬ 
rican Snake Stories. A Scene in theCotton 
Country. Scenery of South Carolina. 
Charleston City. American Volunteer 
Firemen. 

Antiquity. —Five Hundred Years Ago. 

rrvio Army and Navy.— Pay for your Places. 
Volunteers at Hythe. Soldiers and Sailors. 

Biography, — A Beautiful Devil [AngMiquo 
Tiquet]. Despised and Forgotten. 

China.— -Chinamen Afloat. The Man for China. 
Chinamen’s Dinners. Flaws in China. 

The CLERGY.-The Wolf at the Church Door. 
Commerce .— 1 On Spec. 

Colonies. -Episcopacy in the Rough [British 
Columbia]. The Jamaica Revivals. 

The Drama.— Much Better than Shakespeare. 
Education. —Stomach for Study. 

Geology.— Stone for Building. 

Health.— Sanitary Science. Registration of 
Sickness. 

History. -A Yorkist Tragedy. King Henry 

the Fifth’s Spoons. The King of Yvetot. 
India.— The Englishman in Bengal. 

t TAT jV __a Cardinal Secretary of State. A 
Roman Reception. City of Flowers and 
Flower of Cities. A Roman Soldier. Our 
Inn Going to the Front. Four 
vE5i Pictures. The Opera at Rome. 
Our Roman Day. A Roman Cooks Oracle. 
Waiting for Capua. Gauls m Rome. 

Tottrnalism.—W hen Greek meets GreeJc. [A 
J G?eek Newspaper.] Unique Publishing. On 
the Parish [Local Newspapers]. 

Legends. -A Legend of the Aryan Race. 
Bouquet from the Baltic. 

Manners.— Concerning Dining. Real Mysteries 

of Paris and London, A Fountain in the 
Village. Pedlar’s Congress. Thoroughly 
English Fashions. A French Looking Glass 
for England. The Inconvenience of being 
a Cornish Man. Happy and Unhappy Cou¬ 
ples. Christmas Eve m College. My learned 
Friends. The Table d’Hote. Boxing Day. 
Mr. Singleman on Tea. 


Magic.—M agic and Science. 

Music. —Mr. Hullah’s Classes. 

Natural History.— Earliest Man. In Praise 
of Bears. Silk for the Multitude. More 
about Silkworms. Transmutation of Spe¬ 
cies. The Great Sower, Oysters. 

Natural Phenomena.—T he Moon. Water 
Everywhere. Wonders of the Sea. Hara 
Frosts. Under the Sea. 

Poetry.-M y Will. Poor Margaret. The 
Manse. Longings. Transplanted, lhe 
World of Love. Rejoice!. Forgiven. Snow. 
Forest Voices. The Watcher. Changes 
Northern Lights. The Flight. The Sacred 
City. Guesses. The Statues. 

Poets.—P oets at Fault. Proscribed Poetry. 

Poor Law. — Poor Law Doctors. A New 
Chamber of Horrors [Administration of the 
Poor Law]. The Frozen out Poor Law. 

Prussia.— Policemen in Prussia. 

Railways.—S ome Railway Points. 

Russia.— Russian Foundling Hospitals. 

Sport.— Hunting the Stag in Germany. 

The Stage.— Managers and Music Halls. 

Stories.— Uncle’s Salvage. Under the Snow. 
Up a Step Ladder. The Grey Woman. 
Lady Seamer’s Escape. A Public Reception. 
My Father’s Secret. The Family at Fen- 
house. 

Syria— The French in Lebanon. 

The Uncommercial Traveller.— The big 
Bottle. 

also, 

A MESS ACE FROM THE SEA, 

Being the Double Number for Christmas , 
Containing: 

Chapter I. The Village. Chapter II. The Money. 
Chapter III. The Club-Night. Chapter IV. 
TheSeafaring Man. Chapter V. The Restitu¬ 
tion. 


Published also in Weekly Numbers, Price 2 daudiu —ly Parts, at 26. Wellington Street, 
London, W.C.: and by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 193, nccaaiuy, 
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BENNETTS PATENT CLOCKS, with Illuminated Hands. 

1 Watches 

! FREES 



SILVER 

5 cuiNEAS^^ MUiiH P^ngriiiNH 

IN THE CREAT EXHIBITIONS'I.CLASS X. 
| MANUFACTURER 
TO THE ADMIRAL1Y.THE ORDNANCE. 
THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY fcTHE QUEEN 


Every Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully Finished, 


GOLD CASES AND JEWELLED. 

QUALITY. 

SILVER CASES AND JEWELLED. 

QUALITY. 

GENTLEMEN’S. 

A 

B 

C 

GENTLEMEN’S. 

A 

B 

c 

Horizontal Construction, enamel 

gs. 

gs. 

gs. 

Horizontal Construction, sound and 

gs. 

gs. 

gs. 

dial, 4 holes iewellcd. 

10 

8 

6 

serviceable. 

5 

4 

' 3 

Ditto, gold dial and strong case . . 

12 

10 

7 

Superior Lever (Geneva), 10 jewels . 

7 

6 

5 

Bennett’s superior London - made 




Bennett's London-made Levers . . 

8 

6 

5 

patent Lever, iewellcd. 

17 

14 

12 

LADIES’. 




LADIES’ 




Horizontal Construction, neat and 




JUxjL 171 AM u • 

Horizonlal Construction, gold dial . 

10 

8 

6 

flat, beautifully engraved cases . . 
Sniierior Geneva Lever .... 

5 

g 

4 

R 

3 

A. 

Latent Lever (Geneva). 

12 

10 

8 

Elegant silver dials , 10s. Qcl. extra. 


O 


Ditto (English), highly-finished . . 

16 

14 

12 

Small London-madf* Levers . 

7 

6 

5 


FOR MEDICAL MEN, Dead Seconds GOLD, 20 Os.; SILVER, 12 Gs. 

Superior LEVER, with CHRONOMETER BALANCE—Gold, 27, 23, and 19 Gs. 

Bennett’s POCKET CHRONOMETER—Gold, 50 Gs. j Silver, 40 Gs. 

Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its Performance guaranteed. 

Post Office Orders , payable as under , will receive prompt attention 

JOHN BENNETT, 

WATCH MANUFACTORY, 64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE, 

And at the City Observatory, 62, Cornhill, E.C. 
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